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To THE REvVEREND... 
i > 8 
OHN HoLLaxD, Pr. of ] watt F 


the very Worthy Ne 

A R DE N 

OF 'L 
Merton College i in o. 


REVEREND SI, 


Beg leave to do my ſelf the Honowr 7 
theſe Papers to Tou, be- 
| 1 of them were at firſt, com. 
ul bord under Tour Tuition, and paſsd _ 
our more Correcting Hand. For, upon 
whom ſhou'd our glimmering Rays of 
earning be reſtected back again, but up. 
that Benign Body that 255 emitted 
© em? The am d Statue of Memnon, . 
a 2 ler 
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_ Epiſtle Dedicatory. 7 
ter it had been ſolac d by the Suns Beams, 
is ſaid (in Story) to have made g 
Returnsm Muſical Strains. How much 
more inſenſiblè ſbou d We be than the 
very Stones we tread on, ſbou'd we not 
make ſome Thankful Acknowledgement 
far \ thoſe inoaluablesBleſdngs of Erads 
tion we happily enjoy under Tour moſi 
e Auſpicious Care and Government? | 
- To what elſe can it he owing, but 10 
the Good Diſcipline of Your College, that 
Jo many Famous Men have been-bre! 
there? Such as Burley, Scotus, Occham, 
Bradwardine, Rede, Kemp, Bodley, Sa- 
vile, Maſon, Wake, Bacon, Jewel, Rey 

nolds, Durell, Bainbridge, Farnaby; 
Brent, Greaves, Hales, Wood, Nichols, 
&c. Eorum aliqui ( ſays Mr. vod in hi 
Hiſtoria —— 5 15 heal 

Ie cognitionem adepli ſunt, ſui/que e 
po r, S- Kal quibus e 
nobilitarunt ---- Alii inſuper Rei M athe- 
maticæ ac Aſtronomice tam feliciter i in 
ſudarunt, ut Poſteros ad utriuſque St 
dium patenter adeò impulerint, ac /i Ce- 
nos idem tranſm iſiſsen t; Une factum 
et, ut cum Sodalitio 4 nec OxonienſF 
aliquod 


' Epiſtle Danese 2 
aliquod, nec Pariſienſe, currentibus dua - 
bus Cænturiis, de Scientiarum carum pe- 
ritia certare potuerit -Ut paucis abfol- 
vam, /i r iſtas;, Medicos, 
cu juſeunque demum a acultatis peritiſſi- 
mos quæ ras Proſeſſores, frequentiores 
alibi quam apud Mertonenſes baud facile 
invenias. 

May theſe bright Examples flir up 
| ſuch Emulation in Us their Sueceſſors, as 
that ue may in ſome meaſure, anſwer 
the juſt * of our Founders 
and Benefactors, our Friends and Neis. 
tions, = n our 880 o, is the 
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p not want 
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you muff 
7 777 557 5 q lis 
"You are naw. 7 2520 
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19 4 | diligent Appl catibn to yo Sta 
ou will all the 2 8 you 


% | ? - 
enjoy. the Comfort and Benefit of it. Buy 7 
if you ſnou d (which Ido not diſtruſt, but 
only put the Caſe) Miſspend this your 
ane, the firſt * of your No» | 

| vitiate, 1 


P K b E F A C E. N 
vitiate, you will find the Harveſt off 
Knowledge hereafter will-be but ſmall. 


Pugit irreparabile Tempus. 
You muſt expect to meet with many 


Temptations to dra you from Your 
Book, but you muſt reſolve not to yielc 


to any, | | 
The Uttle ot no plete ; or kane 
the Irkfompeſs tha re, 20 0 & 


nary 106 A Ka 


Nee, g old 8 
file bbs. the Pa Magento ; 7 75 


one” troubleſone' 12 uneaſy 93 U 


uits'wethaft.redp in the Kn 
9 4 e ce for all tie 


Toll by th 
10 oe lv Genera ls, * 


it 
te: 270 aße to pro poſe ſome! 
few Rules, which I wo Adaye you ſtrict⸗ 
I etre and then vu will not 1 1 
dente the Expectations and go 
Wiſnes of your Friends. Obſerve 80 
ly the College Hours for Prayers, and 
 Sarraments, Diſputations; and Lecturei 
Frequent the Publick Examinations, D 8 
Joutations] | 


PR EF A CE. 
putatious, and Lectures you are ob- 
ig d by the Statutes to hear, and you 
ill find the Benefit much greater than 
wice ſo much Time ſpent in your Stu- 
lies. But carefully avoid the Compa- 
y of Thoſe whom at thoſe Exerciſeꝭ 
you will find ready enough to draw you 
Aide to the Alehouſe or Tavern; Places 
hat I wou'd have you never frequent 
except upon urgent Neceſſity, which i in- 
leed can ſeldom happen. 

Let your Acquaintance de fe w, and 
oſe rather Above you than your E. 
quals or Inferiors, though you muſt be 
ourteous to all. Be ambitious of Good 
ompany, I mean ſuch as are eminent 
or Ptety and Learning, and by ſuch you 
ill gain Credit and Knowledge. 
Theſe things if you obſerve, and not 
orget to acquaint your ſelf ef pecially 
dn Sundays with the Principles of of Rel. 
gion, not medling with any- thing of C. 
rover/ial Divinity, till ybu have run 
hrough your Philoſophical Studies, you 
ay — GoDs Blefling to go along 
vith your Endeavours, and reap the Be- 
efit of your Labours, &c. 

þ To 


PREFACE: 
To which excellent Letter [bees bunu. 
io add a few more Lines of Inſtruction 
in relation to a Courſe of Study, 'faken 
from thoſe Manly and Mellfluous' Bffays 
of that Ingenious and Learned Lady, ibo 
Lady Chudleigh (in her firſt 444 * 
wnportant Eſſay of Knowledge , pag; 1 
Oc.) And the rather, becauſe it may: 
expected I fhou'd at leaft hmt ati ſome 
other Parts of Learning be/1des what we 
call Claſſical, the Toung Scholar being oh. 
d to go thro all the Liberal Sciences 
and the ſeveral Stages of Learning, thi 
Claſſical Learning it, in my opinion, the 
jure Foundation of all other Polite 
Learning in the World, is highly: ſaber: 
vient 10 ** Explication of the Sacred Vo- 
lumes; and is what Men of taſte in all 
hes and Nations have /o eagerly fine: 
ay d, and ſo unanimouſly admir . 
What I would adviſe my Self and 
Others in relation to a Courſe of Study, 
=_ ſhou'd be to endeavour to get an infight 
4 into the Uſeful Parts of Learning, and 
4 to attend more to Things than Words. 
Let Languages be left to the Gramma- 
rians, and let the Rhetoricians 9 
about 


PR E F A CE 
zboutithe: niceties of Style and whilt 
hey are: quarrelling about the Husk, 
he Shell, the Superficial worthleſs Part, 
et us be ſolicitous only fur the Suh 
ance; be induſtriouſly iitiving:todngke 
ſuch Things Outs; as: will prove real Ac- 
romplſhments to our Minds, true and 
laſting Ornamonts to our Souls. And 
uch are the Knowledge of Gon, and dur 
elves :..Theſe are large and camprehen 
ſive Subjects: The Fuſt takes in the 
whole: Creation ;\\the-full\Extent of/B&- 
ing; and by coritemplatingsbe Hen, 
we ſhall ariſe to the CauſeqAnd 28; by 
conſidèrmg that wonderſub, that aniaz- 
ing Power, that inimiable Moin; that 
ad mirable Beauty, that tragſpbming 
Harmony, and that immutabid Order, 
which at firſt diſcover d themfelvesamthe 
ormatioi of the Univerfe, andre: all 
zvery where viſible init, we ſhall be bet 
to their Divine Original, tothe unex- 
hauſted Source, the Houndation of all 
Perfections: So, by making a due Refe- 
tion on the Operations of our Minds, on 
the large extent of our Iatellectual Fa. 
culties, their ſeveral Offices, their di- 
| b z ſtinct 


P'R E F ACE. 
ſtinct Employments, and their Superio 
rity to each other; the Activity of out 
Souls , the ſeveral Methods by which 
they move and exert themſelves; and. eꝝ 
erciſe their Dominion over our Bodies, 
we may attain to ſome Compleat Knom 
ledge: of what we are, and by degrees 
grow acquainted with our Seloes. . 
In order to the raiſing our Thoughts 
to ſuch ſublime Speculatjbus, tis neeeh 
ſary that we ſhou'd be able to ſorm to oui 
{£lves clear Ideas, ſhoud have right 
Conceptions of thoſe Things on which 
we caontemplate, to attainment of which 

9 — et requiſite; it will teach 
us to Think t — toi Reaſon-zaltly; 
to diſtinguiſn — Truth and Fal ſe. 
hood, Things that are Simple, and ſuch 

as are Compounded; Things that, are 
— from ſuch as are Nocellaryk 

And ſomething of 
___ GEOMETRY will be uſeful to qualify 
and prepare our Minds for the Contem 
plation of Truth, and for the profitable 
Reading of any Books: Twille enable us 
to fix our Thoughts, and give a check 
to that quickneſs of Imagination, which 
| is 


P R E FA CE. | 
ſeldom — with folidity of ug 
ent. ot 93 
Pry $1cx$/ought to be onvtdre Suk 
y; that will ſhow! us Nature as ſne vu 
ouſly diſplays her ſelf, as ſhe manifeſts 
er ſelf i in Material Objects, explains to 
is her ſurpriaing Phœnomema; inſtruct 
is heedfully to confider all her wonders 
Productions, and trace Infinite Ni, 
um and Poruenthro the immenſe Space; 
om the Heights Above, to the Depths 
low; from the glorious Orbs which 
oll over our Heads; to the minuteſt Im 
ec that crawls under our Feet; diſcos 
rer tous Beauties which Err ean never 
mitate, and which common Spectators 
lo not obſerve: From the Confideration 
f thoſe Divine Attributes which con 
icuouſly ſhine'in the viſible Creation, 
e may — the nest 
METAPHTSICks, which is the No- 
leſt and moſt elevated Part of ien 
hat on which all the reſt depend; itvrar 
es us above Senſible Objects, adyances 
s to Things purely Intellectual, and 
reats of Being, as abſtracted from Mat- 
er: Twill * and 
| brighten 


PREFACE. 
brighten our Reaſon; enable un to pro 
ceed in our ſearches after Truth, on ſtes 
dy and unerring Principles, and give us 
clearer and more diſtinct Views of the 
adorable Excellcncies of the Divimę Ne 
iure. 277. ett s 
GEOGRAPHY mitt make us atq naint 
ed with the Eurth we inhabit, will mark 
out its ſeveral Regions, and ſhow us ho 

one Part is divided from another by Seay, 
Rivers, on Mountains; twill alſo be e 
uſe to abate our Pride, by repreſentiugſe 
to us how little and inconſiderable a Pari 
our Gh is of the mighty Whole, and 
yet as deſpicably- ſmallas tis, it a 
ummeaſurably Great, if compar with 
that Point, a Natning on "which we 
lire. 

Jo the@let us zoin Mon ar, Pant 
SOPHY : That will in ſome meaſure teach 
us what webwe to Go and our S,, 
will inform us how we may reduce out 
Knowledge into Practice, and live thoſe 
Truths we have been learning: But theſe 
things we fhall be beſt taught from the 
Sacred Volumes; Our bleſſed Saviour 


un exalted Evhicks: to the Sublimeſt 
Height, 


el 
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eight, and his adtnirable Ser warm 


l of Perſadtion - 111 
When e are tii d with i more intrieate 
tudies, we ai, Ab our ſelves to 
IS TOR N, which 

ith Advantage, we ought — 
nfight into CHAONOL Or, and to ren 
ler what we read the more Intelligible, 
well as in order to its making a de 


r Impreſſi 
deſt to underſtand ſomething of Geogra- 
by, and to have both the Ancient and 
odern Maps before us of thoſe Places 
o which our Books refer; Hiſtory is a 
urge Field, we ſhall there ſee wonderful 
urns of Fortune, ſurprizing Occurren- 
es, and an amazing variety of Accidents; 
ooliſh' Mortals labouring for Trifles, 


oud be much happier without; ſome 
urſt in having their own Wiſhes; raisd 
0 the utmoſt height of Power and Gran- 
leur, only to be thrown thence with the 
greater Obloquy and Contempt; Others 


y. and laughing at the Noiſe and 3 
— 1 


ount, is the nobleſt, — exacteſt Mon 


at we may read 


ion on our Memories, twill be 


ontending eagerly for Things they 


dleaſing themſelves with their Obſeuri- 
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that ſurrounds them. With ſuch a 
ments as theſe | We 

PoETRy may claim a Place, and we 
may, at our leaſure Hours, be allow d 
to entertain our Selves with thoſe Ma 
ſters of Wit and Eloguence. There i. 
ſomething charming in Verſe, ſome. 
thing that ſtrikes the Ear, moves the 
Soul, and engages the Affection 'T'was 
the Firſt way of Writing, and in ſome 


Countries even Older than Leiters; I 4 
ſeems to be the Voice of Infant Nature 
of Nature in her early Bloom, i in her fir 
Native Sweetneſs: Tn it the Ancient Col 


ſ ke their Thoughts ; convey d their 
72s, and deliver the ſeveral Precept 
of Morality: The People lik'd the In 


ſtructions which came attended with 
Delight, and as they heard them with 
ele, ſo they retain d them with 
Eaſe 


- 4 / 


CHARACTERS 
„„ GE TW 
LASSICK AUTHORS, 

And ſome of our Engliſh Writers : 


ollected from Kennet, Addiſon, Pope, 
Garth, Dryden, Rapin, &c. 
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haracters of fame of the Clafſick Au. 
thors, abſtraded from the Critical 
Works of Monfieur Rapin, e and 
admirably-well Tran/lated into En. 
725 by the Learned Dr. Bafil Kennet, 

'e Preſident of Corpus-Chrifti Cal: 
lege, Oxon; aud others. 


HAT incomparable French Author, 
Monſieur Nin, in his Compariſon of 
Hlemer and Virgil, ( whole Epick ho-: 
ems he declares, are by the Conſent of 2 
Ages the moſt perfect that wer appear d in 6 
hat kind of Writing). gives us his ſentiments of 
omer in the firſt place (Vol. I. pag. 131.) where 
he fays, That Homer has a larger and more no- 
ble Foundation to build upon than Virgil; 
is Characters are more extended; that he 
ore Grandeur, and more of the Sublime; that 
he paints things better; that his Images are mare 
finiſhid and perfect Pieces; that his Reflections 
have more Morality in them, and are more Sen- 
tentious; that his Fancy is richer and more preg- 
nant, his Wit more univerſal; that he is a Ma- 
er in all Profeſſions, Poet, Orator, Mathemati- 
cian, Philoſopher, Aſtronomer, Geographer, Arti- 
zan, as he pleaſes; * he entertains us with 
2 more 


more Life, more Strength, and Energy in them; 


"Ty . - »* „— - YT ** _— r 


4 Cbaract᷑ers of the _ 
more variety in the management of his Fable; that 
he has more of that Impetuokity, that raiſes and 
elevates the Fancy; that his Expreſſions haye 


that he is of a more happy Genius ; has more of 
the Temper and Complexion of a Poet; that his 
| Verſes are more pompous and ſtately ; that they 
more delight the Ear of thoſe that underſtand 
the Beauty of Poetry, with their Numbers ; that he 
is more Natural, his greateſt Art being to ſeem to 
be without Art, painting every thing after Nature. 
Pag. 123. He compares the 2 Fables of the 
Thad, and the Aneid. The Fable of the Iliad is, 
that one of the Chiefs - of the Grecian Army, be- 
ing diſſatisfy d with the General, retires from the 
Camp, without conſidering his Duty, or hearkning 
to Reaſon, or the advice of his Friends; and de- 
ſerts the Publick Intereſt and that of the State, 
to indulge a ſurly moroſe Humour, and yield 
Himſelf up to the Violence of his Reſentments : 
His Enemies take the advantage of this Abſence; 
and grow too powerful for his Party, and come off 
Viccorious in ſeveral Skirmiſhes with them, kill 
ing at leaft his beſt Friend. Upon this he takes 
up Arms again, in order to revenge his Death, 
and Paſſion hurries him on to what Reaſon could 
never prevail upon him to do. In the end he kills 
the Captain of his Enemies. This is the Fable of 
the Thad, abſtracted from the Epiſodes, and dif 

poil d of all its Ornaments: b 22100? 
The Fable of the Anerd,is this: A Prince forcd 
to fly upon the Deſolation of his Country, wan 
ders up and down the World, in order to make a 
new Eſtabliſhment. He makes his Gods and m_ 
| er, 
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inconſiderate, knowing no bounds ; and Statiae is 
d himſelf could never arrive 
to that perfection, till toward the latter end ef 


De Triſtilut, and his other es, do not come 


tullus, who was the firſt amon 


whereas that of Homer confiſts in a prolix and te 


6 Characters of the 
the Heat and Fury of an Imagination, inflart'd 
by a Genius of Poeſy, the moſt inſpir d that ever 


was. Lucan, in compariſon of him, is raſh and 


again as furious. 


his Days when he writ his Faſti, which is the on. 
ly Piece of all his Works, wherein he ſhows him. 
ſelf Moderate and Diſcreet, for in the reſt he dif- 
covers much of Youth and Gaiety. His Introdu- 
ction of Examples, and iſons in his Books 


up to his Character; and his Epiſtles, which I look 
2 as the Flowers of the Roman Wit, have not 

e leaſt of that Maturity of Judgment, which is 
the Sovereign Perfection of Virgil. IT was the 
Humour of that happy Age, to trench what they 
could in their Compoſitions, to be ſparing and 
frugal in their Expreſſions, and to ſpeak but lit- 
tle. Lucretiut, who was ſo pure, and ſo polite, 
had not yet arriv d to this Perfection. And Ca- 
the Romans, that 
began to give a fine turn to the Language, to im- 
prove and heighten it with the Advantages of 
Elegancy and Beauty, had not as yet learnt that 
great Precept, which Horace had ſince ſo much 
inculcated to his Piſones, r.. 

ths Verſus reprebendit inert. 

This was the Method Virgil has ſo well obſervd, 
and which makes up his Eſſential Character, 


dious manner of Speaking and Relating things. 
He is ever upon his Rehearſals, and not only of 
the ſame Words, but of the ſame Things 1 

| ere 


Ges "4 Autboys. y 
here non Thread in his Diſcourſe, nor does it 
em to tend to any propos d rr but exceeds 
manner of Bounds 
Pag. 181. Rabin enumerates che Beauties ef 
aeſe two Poets. Thoſe Places in Homer that moſt 
ect me are theſe. The Jealouſy rais d between 
chilles and Agamemnon, upon account of their Mi- 
rels, which makes a Diwiſion between the two Ge- 
erals, and on which the whole of the Iiad 
urns, as tis repreſented in the firſt Book, than 
hich, Nothing can be more happily devis d. The 
alogue of Ships, and enumeration of the Gre- 
ian Fl egt, in the {ſecond Book, carries in it ſome. 
| ung that is Great, beſides a wonderful v 
a thorough Acquaintance with the State 
* 1 Greece and its People. The interview be- 
en  Heflor and Audumache towards the Con- 
luſion of the fixth Book of the fad, is one of 
ie delicate and mot ſiniſn d Pieces in Homer, Eve- 
thing there 18 „ loft, and tender, and 
atural, in what they lay one to another, con- 
rning little Aftyanax, who was at this laſt Con- 
erence. The Fright n the Vouth is in at the ſight 
pf his Father in Armour, preſents us with an ex- 
ellent Tm — Nature. The dim yey bn be. 
een or and iar, is deſcrib d in brignt 
1 Colours. und . 
ere are few plates comparable to the 
df the 16th Book, where Patrotlus throws hi | 
t Achilles s feet, endeavouring ſo to loten 'the 
dodurate Hero with his Tears, as to prevail en 
um to take up Arms and repulſe the Tyeſaus, 
ho had forc d the Greeks to their Shi that wete 
* ſet on fire. Acbulles moyd with the Ten- 


_ derneſs 


8 Characters of the 
derneſs of theſe Tears of his dear Patroclus , de. 
mands the reaſon of them, upbraiding hum with 
Weakneſs and Effeminacy. Patroclus points at the 
Deſtruction the Fire began to make in the Gr 
cian Fleet, and tells him that he was more telent- 
leſs than a Rock, and that He, that could be 
cold and unconcern d Spectator of his Owi Men 
and Ships thus periſhing in the Flames, could not 
have Peleus for his Father, or the Goddeſs Yeti 
for his Mother; but muſt have been begotten: by 
the Sea amidſt the raging Waves. Achilles," upon 
this Reproach, gives his Armour to Phtroclur, and 
puts his Troops under his Command, to go and 
execute what his Reſentments would * ſuffer 
Him himſelf to do; and the Reſult of ſo pathe 
tical an Interview , proves of the ſame'force 
Thoſe other Places, gives ſuch high En- 
comiums of, in his ſeven ter of the Sablim: 
viz. the 20 and 21 Books of the Thad, where 
the Poet deſcribes the Combats of the Gods in 
ſo exalted a Strain, carry in the ah bl ſo 
much Grandeur and Majeſty a as is Sublime 
and Magnificent. 
But a man ought — an Extract of the 
whole [had, to deſcribe all its Beauties; and the 
ſame muſt be done of the Odyſey too, which Cat- 
ries in it Graces altogether ſingular, and not in- 
ferior to the very Fineſt of thoſe in the othe: 
Poem. Amongſt the Adventures of Ukſes, in the 
ninth - Book, (if you will take the Ju udgment 0 
Demetrius Phalarew ) you'll meet with a Piece of 
Sublime ſtran gely Horrible, which is an Original 
of this Poets, introduc'd in order to draw the 
Character of Polypheme in a new ſet of oo 5 

| 


— 
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his entire Eprſode, together with the Adventures 

of this Hero after Calypſo and Circe, is a Piece of 
xquiſite Contrivance. 

I ſhall ſay nothing of all the Relations Viiſſe: 

akes to the good Man Eumens, upon his return 

o Ithaca, and of his wonderful Management to 

Re- eſtabliſn himſelf. That whole Story is dreſt 
up in Colours ſo Decent, and at the ſame time ſo 
Noble, that Antiquity can hardly match any part 
of the Narration. The unrayelling the whole 
Dayſſey by the death of Penelope s Gallants , has 
omething very Great and very becoming a Hero, 
in the Courſe and Conduct Ubſſes takes to defeat. 
them, in order to revenge himſelf of the Disor- 
ders they had brought into his Houle by their un- 
juſt and inſolent Proceedings. This is a ſhort 
Sketch of thoſe Places, where Homer has diſplay'd 
himſelf to the greateſt Advantage. 

I muſt own, that for the Grandeur and Pomp 
of his Narrations, Homer is incomparable, and 
that Virgil cannot come ncar him; but it cannot 
at the ſame time but be acknowledg d, that there 
are Beauties in Virgil, by which * the advan- 


tage of Homer, whoſe thoughts of things are too 
d che Natural. Virgil carries it for the Delicacy of his 


Deſign , of his Ideas, of his Inventions, of his 
Thoughts, of the whole Catalogue of his Expreſ- 


ſions. For to unravel this Point, what can there 
n the be imagin d more Infinuating than the Apotheoſis 
nt o ot Anchiſes in the 5th Eid, by which he ſo high- 
ce oll flatters Auguſtus and the Romans, and Comple- 
gina ments them with an Extraction, the Divinity of 
the which he has himſelf ſo ingeniouſly eſtabliſn d. 
ours. Not to mention the moſt Illuſtrious Roman Fa- 
This | B mules, 


IO Charadters of the 
milies, allegorically decipher d in the Combats 
deſcrib d in the ſame Book, the Myſtery and Ap. 
plication of which, Paul Beni explains in his Com. 
mentaries upon Virgil. | 

The Death of Marcellus, in the 6th Aineid, is 
molt Exquiſitively deſcrib d, as is evident from 
the Impreſſion it made upon Auguſtus, and more 
er upon Octavia the Mother of that 
Young Prince, who fell in a Sound at the very Re- 
cital Virgil made of it in the Emperor's Preſence. 

I ſhall ſay nothing of all thoſe Complaints oi tlc 
Dido in the 4th Aineid, which made St. Aupwſtime 
ſo often weep, as he himſelf profeſſes in his Con- 
feſſruns, Lib. 1. Cap. 14. 

There are a thouſand other Paſſages which ! 
ſhall not inſiſt on; as the Death of Diao, ſo pathe- 
tically deſcrib d; The Abridgment of the Reman 
Hiſtory engrav d upon the Shield, in the 8% Book; 
The Explication of the Deſtinies of the Roman 
Empire by Jupiter, in the 1ſt; The Conqueſts of 
Auguſtus, to whom he Dedicates his Work, in the 
6th; which furniſh out a moſt admirable Panegy- 
rick on that Emperor. And all thoſe curious In- 

| ſinuations, by which he fo artfully works himſelf 
into the very Soul of his Reader, and which in. 
ſpire into him his own Paſſions and Affections, 
which throughout the whole ſo lively expreſs his 
Genius, &c. | 

But the nobleſt * in all Virgil, and his rea 
Maſter- piece, is the Paſſion of Dido. Never cer. 
tainly did Eloquence employ all its advantages ol 
Artifice and Ornament in any one Work with ſo 
much Life and Vigour, and with ſo great Suc- 
ceſs, as in this, All the Degrees of that kein 

an 
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and all the Redoublings of that growing Affecti- 
on, and of that great and known Frailty of the 


aiſes the Admiration even of the beſt Judges 


What is obſervd by ſome in prejudice of "I a 
hich is, that he has done great Diſhonour to that 
Princeſs: for Hiſtory makes her a Lady of very 
good Repnte. But this is an Artifice the moſt ſub- 
tle of any to be met-with in Virgil, who to bring- 
into-contempt a Nation, that was afterwards to 
become ſo odious to the Romans, conceivd him- 
ſelf oblig d not to celebrate any Virtue in Her 
who was the Founder of it. 
The Characters of Sinon in the 24 Aneid, and 
that of Mezentiur, in the 8th and roth are likewiſe 
moſt accompliſh'd Pieces. 0 
Pag. 161. and 162. Rgpin draws up the Compa- 


in a few words : The Elegancy and Beauty ( ſays 
he) of Homers Words, was the Charm that drew 
all the Men of Learning into ſo 'valt Eſteem for 
him: For which indeed we cannot Admire, nor 
Praiſe him too much. And it muſt be acknow- 
ledg d, that upon this fingle — in which 
he excells in a moſt eminent manner, he juſtly de- 
ſerves the Preference before Virgil, tho Virgil be 
the moſt Prudent, the moſt Diſcreet, and the 


Pag. 191. Rapin gives this reaſon for Homer s 
exceeding Virgil, in a richer Stock of Invention, 
more Spritelineſs, and a finer. Turn, and a more 
delightful Form of Verſe; in a more ſparkli 
and brillant Air of Expreſſion, as having Wo 
| | B 2 more 


- T7 
— 4 l n 


Sex, are there diſcover d in ſuch a manner, as 


There is one thing notwithſtanding all this, 


riſon between theſe two Poets, Homer and Virgil, 


moſt Judicious of all that ever wrote. = 


* 
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more reſounding, his Periods rounder, and more 
proper and ſuitable for Poeſie, and ſuch as better 
fill the Ear, the Ear being much better pleasd| 
with the Harmony and Numbers, and with the 
whole Cadency of his Verſe, becauſe the Greek | 
Tongue has all thoſe Advantages of the Latin, 
which is more reſervd, and more upon the Re- 
ſtraint, and which too is more Grave and Serious. 

Pag. 210. He concludes thus — Homer has more 
Spirit, and Virgil more Judgment; and ſhould I 
chooſe to have been Homer, rather than Virgil, I 
ſhould at the ſame time, much rather wiſh 4-4 
writ the Æneid, than the had. and Oayſey. In 


this I have the Approbation of Propertzus as ap» Wl 


pears from what he has ſaid in favour of Virgil 
Cedite Romani Scriptores, cedite Gran, 
Neſcio quid majus naſcitur Eneide. 


— 


Thucydides and Livy, 


Pag. 243. The Subject of Thucydides s Hiſtory 
was the Peloponneſian War, which continued 27 
years. It commenc d upon the occaſion of the War 
betwixt Corinth and Corcyra. Peloponneſus is a kind 
of Peninſula in the Archipelago, formerly going by 
the name of Argos, and now of the Morea. The 
Corinthians, the more potent People of the two, 
being attack d by the Cocyreans, who were the an- 
cient Phæaciant, the Athenzans engag d in their In- 
tereſt, and the Lacedemontans took the Corinthians 
into their Protection. The two Republicks, Athens 
and Lacedemon, were then in the moſt flouriſhing 
Condition, and as their Power was arriv d to the 
higheſt Pitch, and their reſpective Grandeur made 


a mu- 


11 
SL 
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ore ¶nutual Jealouſy of each other, that War was 
tter ¶ kind of Diſpute betwixt them for the Empire 
as d WF Greece. of 24. 73 Gonan 1 717 5 
the The Athenians began to be ſuſpected by the 
reek edemonians, under the Government of Peracles, 
run, o was the Favourite of the People for 40 years, 


that admirable Talent he had in Oratory. He 


ous ade the City of Athens formidable to the reſt 
ore the Commonwealths of Greece, by the ſeveral 
d I baſſies he caus d it to diſpute. either upon its 
/, al or pretended Intereſts; which caus d the La- 
ave ¶aemonians firſt to take the Alarm; and theſe two 


ates exaſperated by a long Emulation, began 
diſpute the Sovereign Power by a formal War 
ey declar d, for which the War of Cucyra and 
mth was only a Pretence. All Greece was con- 
ern d, and moſt of the Neighbouring People en- 
ag d in the Quarrel, which became the moſt fa- 
ous in the World; and they ſided according as 
eir different Intereſt or different Pretentipns 


ory rryed them, to this or that Party. 210360 

27 But Liry s Hiſtory, is the entire Hiſtory of Ma- 
/ar Ages, of a People almoſt. always Victorious, 
ond nd that made it {elf Maſter. of the World. is 
by WY vaſt and unfathomd :Ocean'; tis one of the 
he reateſt Attempts of a Human Mind; Tis the Sto- 
o, of the Fate and Fortunes of a City, that rais d 
m- elf to Univerſal Empire, and became the Me- 


ok of the whole World, fi om a Troop of va- 
abond Shepherds , accidentally pack d together 
pon the Banks of Tiber. In this Hiſtory there are 


ng riety of Events, Changes of Fortune, Contra- 
he ety of Adventures, all ſorts of Objects that are 
de Hit to attract the Mind of the Reader, by their Di- 
U- erſity. Pag. 
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Pag. 252. The Abridgment of Thucydider's 
ſtory is as follows He begins his Hiſtory with a 
univerſal notion he gives us of Greece in gener on. 
and with Pelops Deſcent into P ( fron; 
whom it deriv d its Name) after the War of M 
nos; thence he enters on his Matter, and ſo paſk 
to the War of Troy, as alſo the Relation of 
Tranſactions of Greece ſince that time, the diff 
rent Adventures of the Country, the feveral Ex 
peditions by Sea, the Trading of the City Corenth 
that grew ſo rich by Commerce. He has ſhow 
himſelf profoundly skill d in the different Intereſt 
of Greece: And the general Notion the Hiſtoriallf 
gives of the Forces of the Country, both 3 
and Land; the Deſcription he adjoins of the Ar 
cient Greeks, and of thoſe of his Own Age; then 
Abridgment he makes of the Perfian War, is ers 
happy beginning for his Hiſtory, in as much 
there is ſomething Great in thoſe Particulars. ou 

But the Subject of the 24 Book becomes ſtilWaig 
more material, by the Liſt of the Allies who nia 
gag d in that War, on both ſides: For he reckon: 
up almoſt all the common - wealth of Greece, which 
took contrary Parts, as they were diſpos d by the 
Intereſts and Relations to the two Republicks, 
thens and Lacedemon. He continues his 24 Book 
with the Deſcription of the Condition the Town 
of Athens was in when the Enemy made a Deſcent 
into the Country, by Oenoe the firſt Frontier Gar 
riſon on the Coaſt of Bæotia, as alſo of the Ha 
vock Archidamus made about Eleuſine ; whence pak 
ſing through Achrne, he came and poſted himſel 
within two Leagues of Athens... . He relates next 
the ſeveral Enterprizes of each People upon - 

anorner, 
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jother, without eſcaping any memorable Acti- 
, the reſt of the Summer. Alſo the Funeral 
plemnities the following Winter, paid to the 
onour of thoſe who dyed for their Country in 
is firſt Campaign. Then he deſcribes the Plague 
Athens, The Murmuring of the Athenzans againſt 
icles, Pertcles's Death. Encomium on him. His 
oſs was none of the leaft Diſgraces that fell on 
thens in the 2d Campaign. Sicily hereupon be- 
an to be in Commotion, and to arm for Laceds- 
The Siege of Platea was form d in Beotia, 
e Aſſault was vigorous, and the Defence as reſo- 
te. That Siege deſcribd at length in the 24 
cox, falls into a Blockade: Thence follows an 
ttempt of the Athenians upon Chalcis, to give a 
werſion to the Lacedemoniant, which occaſion d 
hem » 2 * mt — Ma- 
ers of the Iſles , a, and Nau- 
Zus, in order 2 prevent the Athenzans ſailing 
bout Peloponneſus . . . This Book and the 34 Cam- 
aign, concludes with the Thracian War in Mace- 
me. Never Hiſtory compriz d ſo much Matter 
ſo little room. 8 | 
He begins the 3d Book with the Revolt of Leſ- 
„ from the Athenians, and the Attempt of 
thenians upon Mitylene, which ſent Embaſſadors 
d Lacedemon to demand Supplies. Mztylene is re- 
eiy d into the Alliance of Peloponneſus. Platea was 
t laſt Surrendred up to the Atbenian .. That 


hich follows of the Affairs of Sicily, the Warlike 
e Ha ploits of the Athenians in that Country, their 
e pa efeat in Erolia; the Lacedemonians Attempt up- 
mſcliWÞn Na the Purification of the Ie of De- 


05, and the Deſcription of that myſterious Cere- 
mony 
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mony perform'd by the Athenians, is expreſs d iy; 

a Noble, Great, and Stately manner. 
The Hiſtorian quits the War of Peloponneſus i 
the 4th and 5thBooks, to enter upon the Affair 
of Sicily, which occaſion d ſeveral Enterprize 
upon Megara, Beotia, Thrace ; The Battle of De 
lia, the taking of Amphipolis, Thoronus, and ſeve 
ral Expeditions which are related in one and th: 
{ame ſtrain. The Buſineſs of Sicily gave birth ti 
a Truce betwixt the Athenians and Lacedemoniam ble. 
whereupon was formed a Treaty of Peace betwi is 
them, which laſted ſeven years. 1 

The 6th Book is a large Digreſſion upon th 
Wars of Sicily, which begins with a long Deſcr 
ption of the Country, and the Founding of Hy 
cuſe by Archias the Corinthian . .. Alcibiades s Di 
ſcourſe to perſwade the Atheniant to a War with 
Sicily, and that of Nicias on the other hand tt 
Diſſwade them, are two of the chieteſt Maſter 
pieces of Eloquence in their kind. The Deſcript 
on of the Athenian Fleet, and all the Equipage o 
War, in their Preparations againſt Syracuſe, is ve 
ry handſome. Alcibiadess Oration to the Lace! 
monians in his Baniſhment, adviſing them to ſen 
a Reinforcement into Sicily, that was attack'd by 
the . Athentans, is a Piece of lofty, lively, ſtrong 
and generous Eloquence. | 

The 7th and laſt Book is generally very Cor 
tusd, and has nothing finiſhd ; which has give 
reaſon to ſome Criticks to think Thucydides was 
not the Author. LS 

Now for an Abridgment of Livys Hiſtory. The 
Entrance of his Hiſtory, is ſuitable to the Great: 
nels of his Subject; but Modeſt and * 
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Wich what admirable Diſcretion does he intro- 
Juce that ancient Tradition, which makes ucas, 
e firſt Parent of Rome, of a Divine Deſcent ? 
e treats it as a Fable, that he would neither 
untain nor Overthrow, intimating there is ſo 
uch deference to be paid to Antiquity, as to 
ire het leave to mingle ſomething Divine with 
uman Affairs, to recommend the Originals of 
ities and Empires, as more Auguſt and Vener- 
ble. He thence. deſcends to give us an Idea of 
vis Work; He begins it with an Elegy upon the 
Virtue and Probity of the People: whoſe Hiſtory 
e is writing; yet, to ſhow his impartiality , he 
reats of the Remiſſneſs as well as Severity of the 


roman Manners... . The Beginnings of the 
Empire having been but (all, he relieves 
Deftiny of that Empire, from the Nobleneſs of 
ts Extraction, deducing at from the God Mars, 
hom be makes the Father of | Remwlus, The 
aughty and fiery. Temper of Mul is finely 
awn. .. il, ite 213 io HogGr, vl 
Scevola's; Attempt is painted in the 24 Book 
ith all the Colours ſo Great, Heroick, and Extra- 
e 1 -=_ — 
ountry, to which that Deſign ow d its Conceꝑti- 
dn; the Contempt of: Life, upon which it was 
orm d; the Propoſition that Gallone Gentleman of- 
8 in ambiguous Finds that ſo he 
ight merit their, A tion; without incurring 
Diſgrace; that U dneſs of Action, and Re- 
lolution of Soul, and Courage in revenging on 
himſelf the Miſcarriage of his Blow ;, all is of that 
Spirit and Elevatlon as is; hardly to be parallel d. 
Poi ſenna King of (luſium; 8 beſieging Rome 


amaz 
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amaꝛ d at ſo prodigious an Inftance of Valoui de 
manded Peace of the Romianis ; and that Peace 
was the Product of ſo deſperate an Undertaking 
But finally, that Probity he attributes to a 
grown fierce and untractable by the conſtantPry 
Rice of Arms; that Fuſtice and c they e 
ercis d in'the very Pride and Height of their” v 
ctories; that. Love: of Glory he aſcribes to them 
that noble Pride from whence: he draws their pri 
cipal Character; that Grain of Soul, and Lof 
tineſs of Thoughts; che Dignity of the Nun. 
— 2 a — with; the Ingenuity. o 
inſtane d in their e 
— bog ugh : that Spirit of Marines 
— ality ; Intiocence and'Equ Jon ſo much x 
cis d and had in honourz inf the raw- and unpo- 
liſh Beginnings of the Comtyon-wealth: The Pub 
lok-Spirieneſs of Brutus who facrific'd his Children 
to the ſafety of his Country: The Povarty of (+ 
rius, who after he had enrich d the Nui with 
the Spoils of the Enemy, had not where wick to 
bury: him : Moreover thoſe grand Maxims, en- 
grav d in all Hearts, truly mam, never to brook 
Diſgrace: Tht reſolve of the: Senats after the De 
— by Hannibal at Cana, never to hearken 000 p 
poſal of Peace: Thoſe Idea s of Equity, in. 
— impreſs on their Minds; that great 
ſenſe of Honour, Fidelity, Love of their C un- 
try and Liberty: their incomparable Know 
in the Art of War; the Severity of preſerving t 
Laws of War in their utmoſt Extent : that invin- 
cible Patience in Dangers and Hardſhips; and al 
thoſe other Virtues, where with the Author hut 


ttor d his Hiſtory, in innumerable Examples, * 100 


2ER 
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e moſt uſual Strokes he for the compleat- 

of cheir Character. 2 Ins was the $ — 
end in the Common-wealth in thoſe —— 
mes; when the Power of the firſt- 5 
allanc d by the inſtitution of : Tribuner:, to bear 
p the People fink the Encroachments of thd 


Linkages War, and the De. | 
- at of Honnibal, the taking of the Con- 
eſts of Sicily, and all Greerey we may obſerve 
other ſort of Mannets, and à quite different 
pitit introduc d in the Republick; thro that abun- 
ant. Proſperity their Arms t in.  Polite- 
eſs and Learning began to be din 
The ſecond Part alſo that remains of his Hi- 
ory, or father the two laſt are incom- 
parably better than the firſt. Finally, Spie and 
elius were tlie perfecteſt Models of that Polite- 
neſs in. Rome, cauſing the Love of and 
getry and all Arts and Sciences 'to-flourith ..... £ 
here runs thro the whole Character of 
ho wab at the Head of Affairs, a Spirit of Re- 
gion . . . | Cato gives his Voice in the Senate 
the 1 and Dreſs of Women, in the 3 
300k, with the ſame a. 1 he would have done 
in Plato's Republick; ' 
Nothing is more bright anddazlingin this El. 
ory, than the Idea gives us in the fourth 
Decade, and in the beginning of the fifth of = 
Dignity and Power of the which was 
the Abſolute Maſter of the Reptetick ; All things | 
ſtood to its Reſolves and ſabmitred to its Or- 
ders. . And — Defeat of Perſiui, the $#- 
nate grew Cs that alliſtoop d to its Au- 
C2 thority, 
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thority, Conſuls, Generals, Armies were obedient 
ae This it was that made the People, in rain 
their Victories, take upon them the glonous T Wand 
tle of Deliverer of other Nations. To conclude, no- 
thing is ſo Great and Majeſtick as the 1 
Fhiſtorian gives us of the Nypublic in thoſe happy 
Times. There you may ſce King Perſeus cham dE, an 
to the Chariot of Paulus Aimiius, to enhance the But 
Glory of the Triumph: next is to be ſeen Gentiw 
ing of Illyricum, with his Wife and Children van 
quiſh'd by the Pretor Anicius, and led Captite 
along the Streets of Rome. © There are the Amd ii 
baſſadors of Attalus King of Pergamus, and of his the 
Brother Eumenes, in Poſture: and Quality of Supp Wi 
cants before the Senate of the People. Thus po. rs t 
fibly never Hiſtorian had ſo great a Subject, nor ent 
ſupported the Grandeur of it better by the Digi Th. 
ty of Expreſſion and Loftineſs of Idea s. See then 
the End of what we have remaining of Livy's Hi Nd e: 
ſtory. For after follow the Succeſsful and Vidto- Wend 
rious times of Sertorius , who ſubdued Spain ;" of Bl Th. 
Pompey,who ſubjected to the Republick Mitbridates, Wl the 
3 Armenia, Cicily, and the other Provinces mo 
of Ala; and of Ceſar who triumph d over the B | 
giant, the Gauls, and moſt part of the | Northern 
People, as Pompey had over thoſe of 4 So much t 2: 
forthe Abridgment of Livy's Roman Hiſtory, which WW Th. 
is — * 7 — becauſe it re- ¶ the 
preſents a Mighty Deſign carried on by reg pre 
methods to the top of — Ny | Sk. the 
M. Rabin (Vol. 1. p. 288.) reckons up ſome ol 
the Beauties of theſe two Authors, and firſt Th at 
| eydides. The Harangue of Pericles, who perſwad- WF 1m: 
ed only by obtaining a Magiſterial Authority 
10 4 over 
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er his Auditors, ſpeaking ever in an Imperial 
rain, and, as one may lay. with. Thunder in his 
and; which occaſiolfd him to be ſtyrd Olympidn 
: That admirable Diſcourſe that great mary 
es in the firſt Book of his Hiſtory, in Coun- 
g the "Athenians to a War, is of of a Noble Spi. 
and abounds with lofty "Thoughts." uf 
But what Wiſdom, what Digni is there i in 
at of Arehidamus King of Sparta, di alas we 
Wcedemonians from War, in the ſame Book 
What is there co le to thoſe- Beauties ws 
d in the Funeral P el in the 24 Book, up- 
thoſe who loſt their Lives the firſt Camp — of 
t War; efpeciallywhete' he ſpeaksof the 
rs that prevail d in Aae, and of the Cowen. 
I 
That terrible Peſtilence deſcrib din the a Book; 
ſo particularly Cireumſtanc d, is fo elaborate 
d exact, that Demetrius the Phalerian, has oom. 
ended it as one of the chiefeſt works of Art. 
The Diſcourſe of the Inhabitants of Plates, whs 
the 7th Book juſtify their Conduct to the La- 
demonians, —— they had ſurrendred to the Ene. 
y, is a Piece of Excellency, that Dionyſws, the 
* d Cenſurer of un could not chuſe 
t admire. 
The Sea-fight in the Port of Syracuſe, deſcrib'd 
the 7th Book, ſo highly valud by Plutarch, is 
preſs d fo ao toithe Li and the Motions 
the two Fleets of Athend ind Sictly are ſo clear- 
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diſtinguiſh'd by their different reumſtahces, 
£ Plutarch himſelf calls that Deſcription, A live- 

Image of the Paſſions of the Soul. 
There is in the . an Oration of a 
77 
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from a lively ſenſe 


21 Characters of the 
biades, to perſwade the Athenians, to refolve upon 
a. War with Sicily; which is remarkable. for thoſeſ qu 
Dranghts of of Eloquence and; Poliicks Ks. fox 


rop 
neee eee , 
puties, in the 4b Book f th 


Finally, thoſe Grand Principles of Honour; 1 
quity, Honeſty and Glory, to which the Hiſtori 
knows how to give their ove" 'Inforcement, are th 
moſt uſual Characters he amprints upon his D 
ſcourſe. Tis herein he — uſe. of the pure reſſ 
Reaſon. Tis in theſe Huramgues that all | thing 
ſhine and glitter with the Luftre of a Noble, ſtrong ear: 
and vehement Eloquence , which he had form; 
e had of things... Imau her 
tain that for Reaſoning, in the great Affairs 0 
Treaties, and the Negotiation of Peace and Wa 
and in all weighty and important Intereſts, chi 
troverted by States, Thucydades is the greateſt q 
ſer that can be conſulted. And, all things wellff'®" 

conſider d, there is not to be found, in oth 
pay that Force of Eloquence that. appear 


The Beanies of Ling Hiſtory, Irs a: fol bend 
perhaps never man came furniſn d with betteſi 
Parts, or thoſe more improv d, to the writing 0 e 
Hiſtory than · Ale: For he was form d in a Gy, 
that time the of the world; in which: abt 
the moſt important Affairs of the Univerſe wen. 

ecided: and in the Politeſt Reign that ever | 
g had ſcarce any other School than the: 


of Auguſtus. There it was he learn d the Langr 


of the Greateſt Part of Mankind, and that I af ad f 


Wal! 
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ine, ſubtle, and Natural Air, then in faſhion ; that 
xquifite Taſte, that Purity and Nobleneſs of Ex- 
xeflion, which was the Character of that Age... 
In the firſt Book, wherein Events ate little, and 
roportion'd tò the ſtrength of a State in its In- 
ancy;- nothing is better related than the Battle 
f the Eloracis and C rial; the Adventure is great 
d rr . 5 States, which make 
Var, ard: diſpute of Sovereignty; gwe up their 
terefts and eſtinies into che Halde of tue Fa. 
ilies, tõ decide them. What Colours, what Ex- 
reſſion does not the Hiſtorian employ in that 
ombat ; where he paints, with all his art, thi 
ears, the Hopes, and the reſt of the Paſſions 
he Armies; who wete concern d in that Affair, 
here the Diſpute in hand was, Who ſhould be 
ifters or Subjects of ench other 
The Addenture of Lucreris is finely introduc'd 
che ſame Book, fei 48 much as i teriders the 
Revolution of the Gbyernment, wiüch it occa- 
on d, morè remarkable The Baiilſhment of Tar- 
win and his Family; the Revolt of the People's- 
ainſt'the King, whoſe Name was abhorr d; (which 
one of the greateſt Adventures in the Hiſtory 
nd alt that 


mw 


hat grand Enterprize is made much mor 
onſideräble and furprizing, by fo illuſtrious and 
jrtuous a Motte 


This dethron d 'Tarquin , who 1b pathetically 


mplores the Aﬀiſtance bf his Neiglibours to re- 
ſtabliſn him; that Image of the growing Liber. 


of the Novel State; after the flavery it Has 
ſcap d from; . thoſe Proceedings Bratus put 
hem upon, to make them ſtill more ſenſible they 
ad the Power in their Own Hands, as defirons 


of 


3; Piſdain a Noble Roman was capable of, whe 
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of. uling as He was himſelf ; their Love of Lib 
ty which ſtilb increas d by:the Diſturbances of thok 
ny ſtuous Aſſemblies held under the Tribune: 
e Popular Commotions causd by the Excel 
CR they had left them, which iti was nt 
cellary to repreſs by the Creation of 1 
cuſtoming them inſenſibly to uſe no other / 
rity 2 that, of 5 e pw: Wars 
wag d. againſt their. Ne z. their Succeſſe 
proporrion d to their Valour and their e. 
and thoſe Eſſays wheremith Fortune delighted 
exerciſe that growing Npublirt, to exalt it. to th 
Height of Glory, which. it arrivd to: All theie, 
— painted in thoſe Colours, the Hiſterion kne 
how to oxder;{q admirably. well, are ths gal | 
Beauties of the firſt, Decadl. 


war are divers; foyer the 34 Be Ik, 
_ {et ma ſine Light: as the. Tran rt of yo 
pius, who ſo keen carry d off Virgi n pong and 
ter, and that had like to, have defray; d Ren. the 
ſuch Indignation the Neople conceiv d at ſo Brut: of 
an Actio the Havock of that horrible Attemp Hes 
is. deer in a very Paſſionate Air. The Ad the 
venture of the old Senator Quentius, Gincrnnatu chin 
taken from the. Plough, to be made a Dittator, ant —— 


the Diligengs of his Wife, to make him Neat an 
Cleanly, and to look ſomething like a Gentlemai the 


and all the Circumſtances of that Adventure, a the 
very naturally painted. The Hiſtorian who make take 
Camilus taks, up Arms againſt the Common meal Ste 
and to do, himilelf Juſtice on a People jealous Gh: 
his Power, but] inſenſible of the Merit of Brat am 
and Couragious Men, makes him ſpeak-with al 4 
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ird with Glory: Ji, Rome ( ſays be ) that tullſ me 
ack, not to reinſtate me in my Place, but that I may 
e-eftabhſb Her in hers: Which he did by the Con- 
Sucſt of the Veientet, and the taking Veii after ten 
ears War. The Encomium the Elbe rian beſtows 
pon that Great Man, in the 7th, is full of exqui- 
te ſenſe; and there is ſomewhat very ſingular 
ind rare in the Praiſes he gives him. The Magna- 
imity of young Curtius, who all in Armour tire 
imſelf headlong into a vaſt Chaſm of the Earth, 
hich — in the City, to cloſe it up, and 
zppeaſe the Gods by ſuch a Sacrifice, is an extra- 
ordinary Ornament in the fame Book. _ 
The zd Decade, which contain d the Wars a- 
gainſt Pyrrhus, _ _ be Tu War, is entire- 
y loſt, though ſupply tenſhemins. 
The 34 Bd Und the 4th and half of the 5 
are entire: which contain mightier Movements, 
and more important Conjunctures: for now comes 
the 2d Punick War, and that famous Expedition 
of Hannibal, marching from his Country at the 
Head of r oo, 000 Men, to make an Aſſault upon 
the Romans , even at Rome it-ſelf. There is no- 
thing in other Hiſtories comparable to the Por- 
trai this Author makes of the March of this 
General; Tis all of a Force and Expreſſion above 
the Common Level; Tis the nobleſt Scene of 
the whole Hiſtory. ... Every ſtep he makes him 
take, in deſpight of Danger, as he paſſes the Alpt, 
is terrible: all the Circumſtances are diſmal and 
Ghaftly, and the Picture of 1 is imprinted 
almoſt in every Word, and every Syllable. Thence 
he Soars in the Expanſion that his Subject gives 
him, which is ſo Spacious, ſo Copious, as to give 
| D 


— 
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which were 45000 ſlain. Nothing in Nature is de. 
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him Scope for the following Books , and all the 
34 Decade: For Hannibal is the leading ſubjeRtof 
it all. The moſt notorious Adventures of that 
War, are the Battle fought upon the Banks of the 
Traſymenian Lake in Tuſcany, wherein there were 
above 50,000 Romans kill d upon the Spot, and 
the reſt of the Army taken or routed: The Battle 
of Canne far more bloody than the former, in 


ſcrib d in ſo moving a ſtrain ; the Terror and Con- 
fuſion Hannibal caſts in the face of Rome, by thoſe 
Bloody Victories, are expreſs d in ſuch a way, as 
never any other Hiſtory could reach. The Conſe. 
quences of thoſe two Battles are ſtill more terri- 
ble, a general Conſternation ran thro the Heatt of 
Italy; the Romans were deſerted by all their Allies. 
Their Minds were ſhaken, but not dejected; and 
twas the Reſolution of the Nobility and Chief 
men, which inſpirited the People, and re-eſta- 
bliſh' d Affairs. | 
The. Wars of Sicily againſt Hieron and his Sons, 
that of Numidia againſt Syphax, were the Conſe- 
quents of the 24 Punick War. But in the 26th 
Book, the Hiſtorian deſcribes the new Impreſſi- 
ons of Fear Hannibal caus d. in Rome, when he 
pitch d his Camp before the City . . But He whom 
the Virtue of his Enemies could not vanquiſh, was 
ſubdu'd by his Own Yes, and the Pleaſures of 
Capua, where he was for ſometime poſted. 
But after all, nothing is comparable to the Pi- 
cture the Author gives us of young Scipio, in the 
end of the 26th Book; where he repreſents him 
Commiſſion d General of the Roman Army into 
Spain, to give a Diverſion to the Progreſs of er 
| niba 


Clafſick eAuthors, 27 
bal in Italy. That Victorious Youth, at 24 years 
f Age, was of a ripe and Conſummate Prudence : 
nd though he perform'd Exploits of Arms that 
toniſh'd his Enemies ; though in One Day he 
dok New Carthage, in which the Carthaginians had 
numerous Garriſon, yet he obtaind greater Vi- 
tories by his Virtue than his Valour.... Tis on- 
by his Good Nature and Clemency that S4ipio 
iumphs over the Carthaginiant, whereas Hanni- 
s/ triumphs over the Romans by Savageneſs and 
iolence. | | 

The laſt Books of this Decade contain the mighty 
rogreſs of .Scipio's Arms in Africa: Hannibal is 
call d to the Succour of Carthage, where he was 
efeated, Carthage taken, and Sczpio triumphantly 
eturnd from Africa to Rome .. . . After the De- 
eat of Carthage, the Glory of the Roman Name 
pard to a greater Height. The Victorious Peo- 
le, began to be lookd upon as the Deliverer of 
Other Nations. Thus Gloriouſly it is repreſented 
y Livy in the 4th Decade. The Athemans oppreſs d 


614 Philip (the Laſt of the Name) King of Mace- 
el. on, implor'd the Aſſiſtance of the Senate. Publius 

he bitiut was ſent thither, who having ſubdu d all 
om Neecg, proclaim Peace to all the People by his 
was Lieutenant Quintius, and reſtord them their Li- 


erty. 

The Hiſtorian afterward opens the Myſtery (in 
he 34th Book) how Hannibal became ſuſpected 
dy his Country-men, upon Advice that he enter- 
ain d a conſtant Correſpondence with King An- 
vochus, to oblige him to declare War againſt the 
Romans: .... and how he was Conſtrain d to fly 


o Epheſus .... 
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Great a Man dy in ſuch a manner, and that Par 


before the Senate, in the 4 5th Book, is fine, lofty, 


to obſerve 
for the Rwy and Excellence of the Work, i 


28 Characters the 
But the Adventure of Scipio, accus d before the 
People by 5 Petilius for having converted part « 
Antiochus to his F; Coffer, is mom 

rprizing and remarkable through the Giddinel 
of Fortune, and the Injuſtice of the Reman Peo- 
. However he br — extricated himſelſ ou 

of that Difficulty, though he afterwards Retir d 
The Portraicture of Cato, delineated in the 391 
Book, on occaſion of the Dignity of Cen/or, whuci 
he canvaſs d with the Seipin's, Valerius Hlaccus, F 
rius, and other Perſons of Note in the Senate, | 
a Maſter-piece. 
The Death of Hannibal, who had retir d to Pry 
fas King of Bitlynis, after the Defeat of Anti 
chus (having paiſon'd himſelf to avoid falling in 
to the hands of Flaminzus ) is very moving at the 
end of the 39th Book: One is concern d to ſee { 


ticular prepar d ſo finely , with ſuch remarkabl 
Events, is of a ſingular Excellence. 
But it muſt be acknowledg d that nothing i 
more pompous or Magnificent than the Entry ol 
the 434 Bock, where Livy ſets forth the Gene 
lity af the People of Greece and Ala, after the 
ſubduing 22 ſending their Ambaſſade 
to Rome, to implore the Protection of the Senat 
and to ſubmit themſelves to the Republic . . 
The Oration the Ambaſſadors of Rhodes make 


and Eloquent . . 
Paulus Emilius's Voyage through Greece, after 
he had Copqnerd it, His Viſiti bing the Proyinces 
at was remarkable far Antiquity, of 


handſomly 


Claſick e Authors. 29. 
andſomly deſcrib d in the 4 5th Book. Every Town 
s its peculiar Character, its Order and Diſtin- 
tion ; and the Hiſtorian, by giving us a fine no- 
jon of the Country , heightens the Victories and 
\dvantages of his Own. | | 

All this receives an additional Greatneſs in the 
Remainder of that Hiſtory, after the Defeat of 
Perſeus , Which was the concluding Blow of that 
png and hazardous War of Macedonia; and the 
Roman Name was exalted to its higheſt Pitch of 
lory. In effect, the Senate had ſcarce any other 
mployment, than the Anſwering the Requeſts 
not of Ambaſſadors, but) of Kings themſelves, 
d ordering their Deſtinies 
Now for a Decifion of the Compariſon of theſe 
wo Great Authors, Thucydides and Liry: They 
re both juſt in their Compariſons, eaſy in their 
igures, and happy in their Metaphors. Liry is 
cher in his Expreſſion, is more Copious and ful- 
er of variety, and has more of theſe Paſſionate 
i trokes that affect the Mind. But Thucydides has 
WE-xprefions more ſtrong, Colours more terrible, 
and Strokes more lively, and ſeems to make more 
orcihle Impreſſions on the Thoughts. ....- The 
ree is great in his Words, and little in his E- 
ents, wluch are generally inconfiderable. The Ro- 
man 15 great in Both.... Livy had too great an 
advantage over Thucydiaes, from the Nature of his 
Subject ; which was not only more Fortunate, but 
more Magnificent : For tis Empire of the Workd, 
tis all the Univerſe he graſps into his Hiſtory, 
whilſt Thucyd:des is Confind to a little Piece of a 
Continent, an inconſiderable fpot of Ground: But 
this may be faid in his Commendation, that = 
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has expreſs'd more Artifice in Supporting the 
Meanneſs of his Subject; and in raiſing ſo Diſad. 
vantageous a Subject to ſo high a Value as it bears, 
To Conclude: Theſe two Great Authors are 
Equals and Rivals in the Love of Truth. But it 
ought to be known, whether Truth is not charm. 
ing and attractive enough, through its own native 
Brightneſs, and naked Simplicity, without the aff: 
ſtance of Paint and Artifice ; and whether ſhe i; 
not ſpoil d of her Natural Ornaments, and ſuch a 
really become her by. that cuſtomary Waſh and 
Dreſs they beſtow on her. For if ſo, then Duc). 
aides, who has the moſt Plainneſs and Simplicity, 
is to be preferrd before Livy : And, on the con 
trary, if Truth ought to become agreeable and 
Lovely, by the Charms and Beauty of Diſcourſe, 
Livy muſt be awarded the Precedence. | 


——— WR 


Demoſthenes and Cicero. 


Mr. Rabin gives us a Compariſon of theſe two 
Great Orators, whom (Vol. I. p. 90.) he acknow- 
ledges to be both in their kinds Sovereignly Per- 
fect. Their Expreſſions are proper, pure, and neat, 
without the leaſt Affectation. Though Demoſthe- 
nes, by reaſon of the Copiouſneſs of the Gretk 
Tongue, allows himſelf a great deal of Harſnneſs 
in his Words, which Cicero avoids, who keeps clo- 
ſer to the Purity of his Language. Both of them 
are equally ſtrong and powerful in the. Sublime, 
and in that elevated way of Diſcourſe, which Low 


ginus treats of, and which he calls the Image of s 
4 


Great Soul. 


two 
10W- 
Per- 
1eat, 
be- 
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As the Genius of Cicero was more Univerſal than 
at of Demoſthenes, and his Learning of greater 
xtent, and his Character more general; ſo had 
e the advantage over him, of leaving no kind of 
loquence unpractic d, no Parts of Oratory, where- 
1 he had not exercis d himſelf. Demoſthenes had 
onfin d himſelf to the Buſineſs of the State, and 
f the Bar, that is, to the Judiciary and Dehbera- 
ve Parts of Eloquence, and ſcarce ever writ any 
ing in the Demonſtrative .. .. In the Argumen- 
tions of Cicero, his Logick ſeems more exact and 
ſs intricate than that of Demoſthenes. It is alſo 
obable that the Art of Syllogiſm, which Cicero had 


pgick, was not ſo much in practice in Demoſthe- 
1s Time, . whole Argumentations being only 
lain Enthymems, were more Natural and more 
greeable to the Vehemency of his Paſſion... ' 
Demoſthenes, by the Impetuouſneſs of his Tem- 
er, and the Force of his Arguments, and the Ve- 
mence of his Pronunciation, was more preſſing 


his ſmooth Inſinuating and Paſſionate Move 
zents, and by all his Natural Graces, is more af 
Qing than Demoſthenes. The Greek ſtruck upon 


rdour and Violence of his Declaiming : The Re. 
an made his paſſage to the Heart, by certain 
leaſing and imperceptible Charms, which were 
atural to him, and which he had adornd with 

the Art Eloquence is capable of. 2 


Valities of the Eloquence of theſe two Orator: 
e muſt come to ſome Agreement, and admit o 


udied with ſo much application from Ariſtotles 


an Cicero : as Cicero, by his ſoft and gentle way, 


e Mind by the Force of his Expreſſion, and the 


But in thus diſtinguiſhing between the different 


a Limi- 
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a Limitation too. For Cirero, though he was gene. pf 
rally moving and affecting, could, when it was rec 
uiſite, a 4 to his Natural his Subject ſo — 

| hon and In — as his Subject F 

the moſt t . — — El 
pears in the — he 2 — * pi 
Clodius, Vatmns, Catuline, and Antony. Denn 
likewiſe is not fo ablolutely g iven to be Viok: 
and Paſhonate, but. that Ry can ſometimes be 2 
Soft and Gentle, as Moving and as AﬀeCting, : 
we may ſee in ſome Paſfages of his Oiymmbiav 7, 
the Oration about the Li of the 2 . 
in the Defence of Diphrtes, and that of 0 
and in the Oration againſt Midas, though t 
Principal Character of this laſt is Vehemence. F 
— the Genius of Demuſthenes, his Nature, b | 
Auſterity of Morals, and his Action; f 
Ai d him to be P and Violent; and all ti 
Natural Qualities of Ciaero, were fuck as 
him Pleaſe and Affect; L am of opinion, that 
may diſtinguiſh. them by theſe two different 1 
of Writing, in whuch: conſiſb their Sovereign Pe 


fection, and their Eſſential Character. And Wit aj 
was, without doubt, for this reaſon, as: mach dom 
out of Inclination: and Com * to C 
tural Bent and Tendency of his Affections, th dive 
Demeſthenes dealt more in Accuſations thian C Exil 

Pag. 105. It muſt be confeſs d after all, that i The 
moſtbenes's: Reaſonings are ſtronger than Cireroi had 
and that upon the account of a Great Soul and i The 
Exalted Spirit, he was capable of none but Gre the 
and Noble Subjects, ſach as that of fitting out the 1 
Fleet againſt the King of Perſia; of reducing Ul 15, F 


State into order, and putting it into a-Me * 
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pf deliberating upon Articles of Peace; of the Li- 
derty of the Rhoatans; of the Supplies that ought 
o be ſent to the Neighbouring People againſt Phz- 
; and of all the moſt important Affairs of Greece. 
So that he could not enter upon any thing of 
els Moment and Concern for the Subject of his 
Drations, his Elevated Soul diſdaining to ſtoop 
ower ; which Cicero, out of the Univerſal extent 
of his Abilities, and a boundleſs Fancy, which he 
ould proportion to things of Little Conſequence, 
18 well as to thoſe of Greater Moment, would not 
ick at. His Diſcourſe is able to ſupport it ſelf by 
ts own proper Weight in every Part; whereas 
that of Demoſthenes requird ſometimes to be made 
put and maintain d by his Action, which was the 
ery Life and Soul of it. The Roman Orator was 
timerous when he Spake in Publick; the Grecian, 
bold and confident , though he was once out of 
Countenance in Speaking to Philip. Demoſthenes 
was ſo poſitive and affirming, and ſo full of his 
Aſſeverations, that he would be always thought 
to be in the Right; but Cicero was content to make 
it appear that he was ſo. Demoſthenes was but ſel- 
dom known to aim at Wit ; but it was ſo Natural 
to Cicero to be facetious, that he was pleaſant and 
diverting even in his Misfortunes, only during his 
Exile his pleaſant Humour was all in diforder. 
The Roman was of a very Perſonable Preſence, he 
had a Comely Face, and a good clear loud Voice. 
The Grecian was not diſagreeable in Perſon , but 
the Heat and Violence of his Action made up for 
the want of all other Exterior Qualities. The truth 
is, He ſpake with more Life aud Vigour, and (i- 
cero with more .Sweetneſs and Grace, In fine, 
3 . though 
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though Demoſthenes's Air in general, was more Ma. 
_ than that of Cicero, and (Ciceros more Pleaſ. 

than that of Demoſthenes ; yet if we conſider 
the Circumſtances of Time, Perſons, and A 
we cannot but conclude that Both theſe Orators 
were molt perfectly Accompliſhd, each in his kind; 
and that it was utterly impbſſible they ſhould haye 
been ſuch Maſters of their Art, but upon the ac 
count of the different Ways they took, as moſt 
ſuitable with the Temper and Diſpoſition of ther 
Auditory. 


Other Claſſick, Authors. 


M. Rapin, Vol. I. p. 220. Says, Herodotus s Hi 
ſtory includes all that was nobly tranſacted in E 
rope and Ala, by the Greeks and Barbarians for the 
ſpace of 200 years; but the Performance is no 
way anſwerable to the Grandeur of the Subject 
The great ambition that Author had to Pleaſe, 
made — ſo careleſs of Truth, that Platarch con. 
cludes his Falſehoods alone would make a Volume; 
and his Integrity has been extremely run down 
by all that have examin d it. He was of a Tem. 
per too agreeable to have a Character that was 
ſolid, laborious, and fit for the diſcovery of Truth 
He is of a ſuperficial Genius, that lays not ftrels 
enough on things, to carry our Mind to the bo- 
tom of them. 

TDienopbon 1s admirable for the ſweetneſs of hi 
Style; but is too ſmooth, and too much upon the 
Level ; he hardly makes a | ſtep out of that Mic. 


dle Way, which yet carries in it ſomething Noble, f 9, 


and Natural. 
Polyiu 45 
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Polybius is a kind of Philoſopher of a penetra- 
ing Spirit, who lays out himſelf in Reaſonings, 
nl generally diveſts himſelf of the Character of 
Morian, to put on the Politician : the reſt of the 
reeks haye nothing m them comparable to Thu- 
aides, 
As for the Latin Hiſtorians : Saluſt has ſcarce 
ny thing that is finiſh'd: what we have remain- 
ng of his Hiſtory, is inſufficient to give us _ 
Notion of his Merit. There remains indeed e- 
ough to give us a good Opinion of him; but too 
ttle to found a Compariſon on with Livy. 
Ceſar (that in the moſt familiar way of expreſ- 
g himſelf, has retain d that Dignity which be- 
ame him, and Writing in the loweſt kind of Mid- 
le Stile, wants nothing of the fineſt of the moſt 
att) is no mean- Hiſtorian. 7 
Paterculus's Piece, howbeit of a Noble and de- 
cate Taſte , has too little Body, becauſe it has 
oo much Soul. | 
Tacitus has an admirable Genius, but he gene- 
ally out-ſhoots the Sublime; He is noble enough 
his Thoughts, but is not Natural in what he 
hinks. Tis true, he has abundance of Wit that 
annot ſpeak of plain things in a plain Manner: 
or he is ſtill Politick and Artificial in every thing 
e ſays. His Work is not ſo much an Hiſtory as 
Nflectiont on Hiſtory, He buſied himſelf in ma- 
ing Reflections, being foreſtall d by Others, who 
ft nothing New for him to ſay, which determin d 
im to that way he took, wherein he ſucceeded, 
ad made himſelf conſiderable. 
Quintu Curtius has handled a noble Theme with 
oo florid and gay an Air, in terms too exquiſite 
E 2 and 
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and far fetcht, and too ſtudied Figures. In ſome 
places he Sports a little with his Subject, forget. 
ting the Importance was ſuch as requir d more 
Gravity. Liry alone has fill d up all the Parts of 


Compleat Hiſtorian. 
DNL, __ © C2 
Some Engliſh Writers. at 


In the Preface to the New Edition of Rapzni 
Works, we have the Characters of ſome of ou 
Engliſh Writers. As the Excellency of our Poe 
try is dated from Spencer, ſo may we derive that d 
our Oratory from Sr. Philip Sidney; among who 
Glories, it is not the leaſt to have been the firſt Re 
finer of Engliſb Proſe, the Charm of his Meaſure 
and Cadence, giving a new Grace to ſo nobk 
Images, ſo ſweet Affections, and ſo bright a Wi 
If, as he is wont to be cenſurd, he may diſcovt 
ſome Froth of Expreſſion, or ſome Dregs of i 
probable Fiction, yet he ſhines through his Dif 
advantages. 

His Foam 1s Amber, and his Gravel Gold. 

Whom yet the Ever-venerable 

Mr. Hooker, in the ſame happy Reign, of Quee 
Elizabeth, exceeded as much in the Force and Co 
paſs of his Style, as in the Weight of his Arg 
ment and Dignity of his Inſtitution. He has joint 

together the Majeſty and Simplicity, ſo much ac 
mir d in the greateſt Ancients ; and his Reaſon 
are not more invincible than his Compoſure ir 
mitable. | | 

In the next we may conſider K. Charles the Mar 
tyr as an Author. The Rebels of that time hal 
the greateſt Orator to contend with in the Perot 
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ſome the King, and were always foil d by his Elo- 
rget.WMuaence , among the Misfortunes of his Arms. 
mon he Speeches, the Letters, the Diſputes and Con- 
of: rences, but above all, the Divine Meditations 
f the Royal Martyr, afford a mutual Teſtimony 
> each other, as they are all compos d in a Style 
at truly repreſents Majeſty in Adverſity, the 
oft genuine Greatneſs, and moſt Devout Humi- 


With K. Charles 2ds Return commenc'd the Au- 

Poe n Age of our Language: And that Oratory as 
iat ell as Poetry, had a ſhare in this Improvement, 
rhoſW'ill appear, if we conſider either that of the Bar, 
t Rr that of the Pulbit. What can be a more illu- 


ſureMtrious Evidence of the Former, than thoſe Noble 
nobi amiliet, which then held the Higheſt Station in 
wi he Laws and Publick Councils, whoſe Eloquence 


dove aas not only deſcended with their Honours, but 
ncreasd them. The Oratory of the Pulpit owes 
Dil ts advance and accompliſhment to the ſame Peace- 
ull Days: and more particularly to the Re-eſta- 
pliſhment of Quiet wh Order in the famous Uni- 
erſities.... Who thoſe are (ſays a Patron and 
Example of Modern Learning) who have ſucceed- 
ed the Hookers, the hillingworth , the Sander ſons, 
and the Hammond's of the laſt Age, to ſuch excel- 
oi lent purpoſe for the Preſent: — thoſe that ſhall 
come After, I need not name, but ſhall rather 
conclude with that ſaying of Velleius Paterculus, up- 
on a not much unlike occaſion, Vivorum ut Admi- 
ratio magna, ita Cenſura difficilis. It is not credible 
that Poſterity ſhould ſpeak of Egliſh Sermons, 

without doing right to the moſt Solidly-Inſtru- 
ctiye, and Sublimely Eloquent, that the Church or 
| Univyerſity 


\ 
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Univerſity could receive from the Publick Oraty 
of both. The compleat Learning of Dr. Marie 
animated with ſo much true Vigour of Wit ani 
Style, has been happily follow'd by the late wr 
anſwerable Defences of the Church of Engla 
againſt the ſame reviv d Notions, and pretende 
Nhe. As this Age applauds the inexhauſted Stor 
of Things and Words in Dr. Barrow, the next wil 
acknowledge that one of his Learned Succeffon 
began the Reputation of Mr. Boys Lecture. Thi 
refin d thought, and choice manner which we at 
mire in the Writings of the late Dean of Sari 
thoſe who come after us will affirm to have bee 
continu d in Other Ornaments ofthe ſame Church 
Nor will the reſpe& which is ſo juſtly paid to the 
clear Vein of Argument, and excellent Spirit c 
Dr. Calamy, be denied to the natural Perſuaſive 
nels, the eaſy and Popular Reaſon, of the Friend 
who perform d the good Office at his Funeral. An 
Encomium of the Living is not to be offer d but 
under ſome Diſguiſe, ſuch as may cover it at once 
from Publick Envy and Private Modeſty. We are 
not to Congratulate the Happineſs of a Divinity 
air, or attempt the Character of an Engliſb Pre 
Feſfor ; but we repeat what we have read of a Phi 
loſophical School, and of a Profeſſor at Rome. 
Plin. L. 1. Epiſt. 10. Eupbrates diſputat ſubtiliter, 
< graviter, ornatè; frequenter etiam Platonicam illan 
© ſubtilitatem & latitudinem effingit. Sermo eſt copioſu 
& varius, dulcis in primu, & qui repugnantes quoqu 
© ducat & impellat — Nullus horror in Vultu, nulla tri 
* titia, multum ſeveritatis : reverearis occur ſum, u 
& reformides. Vitæ ſanfitas ſumma, Comitas par. I 
< ſeftatur vitia, non Homines ; nec caſtigat errantts, 


ce ſed 
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2d emendat. Sequaris monentem attentus, & pendens ; 
per ſuadere tibi etiam quum perſuaſerit cupias — 
ibi tamen hoc unum non per ſuadet, ſatius eſſe iſta 
racere, quam cum illo dies totos audiendo at ſcendo- 
ue conſumere. 

Tis natural to carry on theſe advantages from 


t * e Bar, the Pulpit, and the Chair, to the Senate- 

Muſe andthe Throne; the Speeches deliver d from 
Mor th, in the late and the preſent Reign, being 
Th omparably Superior to thoſe diffus d and for- 


Harangues in which Others have ſo long tri- 
ph d. When ſo great Originals ſhall be faith- 
ly ſet down in the Records of Time, they will be 
dbler Teſtimonies of the Eloquence of a Nation, 
an could have been given by the feign d and 
died — of any Writers, however exqui- 
ely perform d, by a Dhacydides or a Saluft, a Lord 
4 "oe Herbert. With this lues. Pair of 
iſtorians, are deſervedly join d in common efte 
vo other Gentlemen of admirable Wit and Elo- 
ence, Mr. Samuel Daniel and Sr. William Temple, 
ho as they have adorn d the ſame remote Period, 
om our firſt Originals, to the end of the Con- 
or's Rei a ſo they have as much agreement 
the Weight of their Reflections, the Copiouſ- 
eſs and Vigour of their Elocution, as can hold 
roportion with the diſtance of 80 years between 
em. It is not to be denied, that the latter Great 
erſon has had a large and noble part in the Re- 
nement of the Eng/zſþ Wit and Style, and has 
own that true Race in the manner of his Com- 
dition, which may be ſo well diſtinguiſh d in the 


be Reformation of the Church of England, as it w 
always 


enius of his Family. Biſhop Burnet s Hiſtory o 
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always hold an honourable Place in the Engls/b H 
ſtorucal Library, ſo it is univerſally acknowledg 
as a great Maſter-piece of Modern Wang: 
Empl: 


But what has diſplay d the advantage o 
Hiſtory in all its Extent and Perfection, is the H 
ſtory of the Rebellion and Civil Wars m England & 
by the Right Honourable Edward Earl of Clar 
don: a Work the Dignity and Importance of whi 
can only be expreſs d by thoſe Great and Wi 
Diſcourſes, with which it is ſo fitly introduc. | 
this Noble Author was a Witneſs to the firſt p 
thering of that Tempeſt, which afterwards wi 
ſo much Courage and Succeſs, he labour d to: 
peaſe; So his coming into Publick Affairs w 
the moſt unbiaſs d freedom, and his embracu 
the Cauſe of his Prince, upon an early Convict 
of its Juſtice, have guarded him on both Sic 
from any Suſpicion he might have incurr d, 
he been either an Hereditary Retainer to the R 
al-Houlſle, or added to it by a late Repentance. | 
has the ſame Happineſs with Mr. Hooker and ſon 
few others, the greateſt of Writers and Men, 
give ſuch a Specimen of Well-poiz d Judgment, 
Majeſtick and Religious Gravity, in the very 
trance of his Work, as to enſure the Belief a 
engage the Veneration, of his Readers. 
the Greatneſs of his Mind is owing that vaſt a 
comprehenſive Reach, and full Graſp of all 
fairs, that bold Expreſſiveneſs, and ſtrong Sig 
ficancy of Language... In a word, his Style 
excellent, and his Characters incomparable: or 
my Lord Bacon s Expreſſion, Imitating none, and it 
mitable. "Is | 

Hence we may proceed to take a yiew * 
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State of W in DI Dr. ( after- 
wards Bp. ats Fi the Royal Society; is a 
moſt he. iſh d Rabe The ark Part of this 
Work by which he has ſo much adorn d, and no 
leſs inſpirited, the Royal Society of London for the 
improving of Natural Knowledes, is a Narrative of 
the Progreſs of Philoſophy, and indeed of all Arts 
and Learning, ftom their Riſe in the Eaſt, tothe 
Eſtabliſnment of this Illuſtrious Company: the ſe- 
cond,” An account of its Beginning, and Growth, 
and Settlement, together with a Tranſcript of its 
real Inventions and Experiments; And the third 
A Compleat and noble Apology for ſo brave an 
Inſtitution : the whole being enlighten d with ſuch 
Eloquence, as is above all Deſcription . .,. 

It we enquire who it was that moyd the firſt 
Springs of this famous Enterprize, we ſhall find 
both Hiſtorian and Poet, referring that Honour 
to my Lord Bacon... His admirable Works, that 
eſpecially which 1s worthily entituled Of the ad- 
vancement of Learning, eſtabliſſi d the firſt Marriage- 
Articles between the Rational and the Expert- 
mental Philoſophy, from which Alliance has ſprung 
all the fair Offspring of Modern Diſcoveries .. . . 
If the Origin and Variety of Forms, has been ſo 
well tracd and purſud through all its intricate 
Mazes, by the Excellent Mr. Boyle, and other Ex- 
perimenters, as Naturaliſts, and by Mr. Lock as a 
Metaphyſician, we ſee who it was that gave them 
the Clue. And if Aſtronomy, graffeq upon the 
Principles of Nature, and cultivated by the Ma- 
thematicks, has grown up into a Science and be- 
come infallible ; tis no leſs certain ( with all Yue 
Reſpect to the Memory of the Great Men of other 

| | F Nations) 
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Nations) that the Glory of Philoſophy among the 
Moderns began with my Lord Bacon, and ends in 
Sr. Iſaac Newton . 

Some indeed have decry d the Uſe of Philoſapiby 
in Religion. But the Vanity of Science falſely ſo call d, 
has not been more apparent in thoſe who 
Demonſtration to the excluſion of Providence, 
than the. Divinity and Uſe of true Science 1 in thoſe 
who have made Providence it ſelf the of 
Demonſtration... .. Many Learned Perſons of 
our own Nation have ſpoken of the Divine Ef. 
fence and Attributes, of the Truth and Autho- 
rity of the Holy — and of the Souls Im- 
mortality, and of the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, 
with ſo cloſe and vigorous,. ſo eaſy and perſpicu- 
ous. a Courſe of Argument, as may r convince 
the Doubting, than if they had drawn. out the 
fineſt Train of Geometrical Concluſions. But ſtill 
this diſcovers the excellent Service of their Ab 
ſtracted Knowledge, in giving Strength and Clear- 
neſs to the Views of their Reaſon, and ſhows the 
Mathematicks and Metaphyſicks, to have no leſs 
a Power of fixing the — than Muſick ba 
of agitating the Aﬀections. - | 


PEST) 


The ESL and FEVER Dr. Fel. 


ton's Judgment om the Claſſick Au- 


thors, (in his excellent Diſſertation on 
Reading the Claflicks ) is gs follows.— 
Pag. 19. Ge. 


F you would di to maſter the Greek as well 
as the Latin Tongue, you will find that the 
one is the Source Original of all that is moſt 
excellent in the other.. For Thought and Fan- 
cy, for the very F oundation and Embelliſhment 
of their Works, you will ſee the Latin have ran- 
ack d the Grecian Store . . . . And they have been 
ſuch happy Imitators, that the Copies have prov'd 
more exact than the Originals, and Rome has tri- 
umph'd over Athens as well in Wit as Arms 
It muſt be confeſs d the have left no Tra- 
zedres behind them that may compare with the Ma- 
jeſty of the Grecian Stage; The der of Rome 
ere written on the Grecian Plan, but Menander 
is too far loſt to be compard with Terence; only 
if we may judge by the method Terence usd in 
forming two Greek Plays into one, we may naty- 
ally conclude, fince His are perfect upon that Mo- 
del, that They are more perfect than Menander s 
were. Tſhall make no great difficulty in preferring 
Plautus to Ariftophanes for Wit and Humour, Va- 
=> of Characters, Plot and Contrivance in his 

JS. , 
Virgil has been ſo often compar with Hamer, 
The that I ſhall only ſay, —_ * Reman ſhines not 
in 


* 
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in the Grecian / Flame and Fire, tis the Coolneſs 
of his Judgment rather than the want of Heat, 
You will generally find the Force of a Poets Ge 
nius, and the Strength of his Fancy diſplay them. 
ſelves in the Deſcriptions they give of Battles 
Storms, Prodigies, &c. And Homer's Fire break; 
out on theſe occaſions in more Dread and Terror: 
But Virgil mixes Compaſſion with his Terror, and 
by throwing Water on the Flame makes it burn 
the brighter ; So in the Storms, ſo in his Battle: 
on the Fall of Pallas and Camilla: and that Scene 
of Horror, which his Hero opens in the 24 Book: 
The Burning of Trey: the Ghoſt of Heflor: ti 
Murder of the King: the Maſlacre of the People: 
the Sudden Surprize and the Dead of Night ar 
ſo reliev d by the Piety and Pity that is eve 
where intermix d, that we forget our Fears, and 
join in the Lamentation. All the World acknow- 
; _ the nein to be moſt Perfect in its kind; 
and conſidering the Diſadvantage of the Language, 
and the Severity of the Roman Muſe, the Poem 
ſtill more wonderful, ſince without the Liberty o 
the Grecian Poets, the Diction is ſo great and No 
ble, ſo Clear, ſo Forcible and — ſo Chaſte 
and Pure, that even all the Strength and Com 
paſs of the Greek Tongue join d to Homers Fur 
cannot give us ſtronger and clearer Idea 's, that 
the great Virgil has ſet before our Eyes; ſome 
few Inſtances excepted, in which Homer throug 
the Force of Genius has excell d. BT? 
As for that ſtrange Opinion, that Homer wrol 
without any Rule or Deſign at all, that his Poem 
are looſe and independent Pieces tack'd togethe 
and were Originally ſo many Ballads or Song uf 


allads I ever met with. Horace, we are ſure, was 
another opinion, and ſo was Vigil too, who 
lt his Eueid upon the model of the Iliad and the 
ddyſseis.' After all, Tully, whoſe Relation of this 


ys no-more than that Piſſtratus, whom he Com- 
ends for his Learning, and Condemns for his 
yranny , obſerving the Books of Homer to he 


od the great Author, no doubt, had firſt form d 
em in: But all this Tully gives us only as Re- 
ort. And it would be very ſtrange that Ariſtotle 
ould form his Rules on Homers Poems, that Ho- 


r for the Standard of Epic Writing with this 


indeed. this celebrated, Poet did-not inen 05 


ce them in: If we look upon the Fabrick and 

onſtruction of thoſe Great Works, we ſhall find 
an admirable Proportion in all the Parts, a perpe- 
ual Coincidence, and Dependence of one upon 


another 


ly with Heſod; but the Iayllium : of Theocritus have 
ſomething ſo inimitably Sweet in the Verſe and 
Thoughts, ſuch a native Simplicity, and are ſo 
Genuine, ſo Natural a Reſult of the Rural Lift, 
that J muſt in my poor judgment, allow him the 
Honour of the Paſtoral..... t. | 
In the Lyricks the Greciant may ſeem to have 
| excell d, 
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the Gods and Hero s, and the Siege of Trey: if 
is be true, they are the compleateſt String of 


aſſage has given ſome Colour to this Suggeſtion, 


onfus d and out of Order, plac d them in the Me- 


ace ſhould follow his Example, and propoſe H- 


right Teſtimony, that He never widertook any thing 
onfiderately , nor ever made n | 


orm his Poems in the Order and Deſign we now _ 
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excell'd, as undoubtedly they arc Superior 1 in tu lajeſti 
| number of their Poets, and variety of their Verk 
Orpheus, Alceus, » Semonider, and Stef 
are almoſt entirely |. me | 

Pindar is ne but obſcure, im impetuous in h 
Courſe, and unfathomable in the Depth and Lo 
tineſs of his Thoughts: Auacreon flows ſoft at 
ealy, every hare diffuſing the Joy and Indolend 
of his Mind through his Verſe, and Tuning h 
Harps to the ſmooth and pleaſant Temper of h 
Soul: Horace alone may be com par d to both, 
whom are reconcil d the Loftineſs and Majeſty 
Pindar, and. the gay, careleſs, jovial temper 
Anacreon ; And, I ſuppoſe, however Pindar . 
admir d for Greatneſs, and Auacreon for Delicat 
neſs of Thought; Horace; who rivals one in 
Triumphs, an the other A Mirth and Lo Sul 
ſurpaſſes them both in Juftneſs, Eloquence, at 
Happineſs of Expreſſion. Anacreon has anothe 


Follower among the choiceſt Wits of Rome, aniſpked 
that is Catullus, whom I could recommend for tile in 
Softneſs and Delicacy of his Verſe, but muſt do m. 
cline for the Looſnch of his Thoughts too in if h. 
modeſt for chaſte Ears to bear: Otherwiſe in hid » 
more ſolemn Lines he riſes to the Majeſty « on e in 
Roman Genius. 5% 
I vill not trouble you with the Hiſtorians an) cd, 
further than to inform you, that the Conteſt lie 2 
chiefſy between Thucydides and Saluſt, Herodets Salt 
and Livy,. though I thunk Thucydides and Livy wi ch. 
on many Accounts more juſtly be compar d... e 
ag. 18x.) —Herodotus diſplays a natural On 
tory in the Beauty and Clearneſs of a W — 

0 


and ſolemn Diction; He flows with a'ſedate -and 


Majeſtic 
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th lajeſtick Pace, with an eaſy Current, and a plea- 
erent Stream. Thucydides does ſometimes write in 
Style ſo cloſe, that almoſt every Word is a Sen- 
nce, and every Sentence almoſt acquaints us 
With ſomething, ſo that from the Multitude of 
| | zuſes, and variety of Matter crowded together, 
> ſhould ſuſpect him to be obſcure; But yet ſo 
ppy, ſo admirable a Maſter is he in the Art of 
preſſion, ſo proper, and ſo full, that we can. 
t ſay whether his Diction does more illuſtrate 

Things he ſpeaks of, or whethef his Words 
emſelves are not illuſtrated by his Matter. 8 
tual a Light do his Expreſſion and Subject re. 
ct on each other. His Diction, though it be 
eſs d and cloſe, is nevertheleſs teat a i 
ent, equal to the Dignity 


Nee in his Battles, where he does not only relate 
meer Fight, but writes with a Martial Spirit, 
if he ſtood im the hotteſt of the Engagement; 
d what is moſt excellent, as well as rematk- 
e in ſo Cloſe a Style, is that it is Numerous and 
armonious, that his Words are not labour d nor 
re d, but fall into their Places in a natural Or- 
liesi, as into their moſt proper Situation. 
Saluſt and Liry you will read, I „with ſo 
ch Pleaſure, as to make a thorough and inti- 
ate Acquaintance with them. Saluſt is repreſent- 
as a conciſe, a ſtrong and nervous Writer, and 
far he agrees with Thucydides's Manner, but he 
allo charg d with being Obſcure, as — 

of Writers 


48 Chara@ers of the 
Writers very often are, without any reaſon. Fo 
II may judge by my Own Apprehenfions, as 
read him, no Writer can be more clear, more d 
vious and intelligible. He has not indeed, as 
as I can obſerve, one redundant Expreſſion; b 
his Words ate all weigh'd and choſen, ſo expre 
five and ſignificant, that I will challenge any 
tick to take a Sentence of his, and exprels 
clearer or better; His Contraction ſeems wroug 
and labour d. To me he appears as a Man that c 
ſider d and ſtudied Perſpicuity and Brevity to th 
degree, that he would not retrench a Word, whi 
might help him to expreſs his Meaning, nor 
fer one to ſtand, if his Senſe was clear without 
» +» . Saluſt-i3 all Life and Spirit, yet grave and N 
jeſtick in his Diction: His uſe of Old Words 
perfectly right; there is no Affectation, but m 
Weight and Significancy in them; The Bold 
of his Metaphors are among his greateſt Beauty 
they are choſen with great Judgment, and {hd 
the Force of his Genius: The Colouring is ſtrot 
and the Strokes are bold, and in my opinion 
choſe them for the ſake of that Brevity he loi 
to expreſs more clearly and more forcibly, v 
otherwiſe he muſt have written in looſer Cha 
cters with leſs Strength and Beauty. And no fa 
can be objected to the juſteſt and exacteſt of t 
Roman Writers. et 07-10 
. 1 Livy is the moſt conſiderable of the Nomos 
ſtorians, if to the Perfection of his Style we j 
the Compaſs of his Subject. In which he has! 
advantage over all that wrote before him, el 
cially Thucydides, whoſe Hiſtory, however dra 
out into Length, is confind to the ſhorteſt Pen 
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df any, except what remains of 
ian could be happier in the Greatnels and Dit 
ol his Subject, and none was better qua 17 0 
o adorn x. For his Genius —— equal to the Ma- 
eſty of the Reman Empir every 
dle of the mighty Fury Vndertaling; Heis Nn 
ious in Wordt, as abundant in Matter, dich ih 
is: Expreſſion; 'Graye, Majeſtiek; and Lively, that 
hen once you are Proficient his Style flows: d 
fleafure and Sweetneſs. We may 'reſemble” 
> Herodotur'in'the manner of his Diction; Rü be 
more like Ti in the Grandeur ald 


or 2 _—y o_ 1 we _—_ the - v5 
tu lauſes n the Le of Pefiods, 
* zerhaps himſelf i nam. more crowded ; 


; and great Men among the Ancients, as well 
& Moderns,'' hate been ind d to think this 


25 Copious he is ndeed, and forcible in his De- 


ant in thè Richneſsand Si gnificaney ofhis Words. 
Lou will obſerve (for 1 8 upon my Own Ob- 


5 8 under 


"ha as'Solaft The Experiment is made 
no f very where in reading y or 6 Pages of each Au- 
oft thor together. The ſhortneſs of Salut: Sentences, 


as long as they àre clear, 'ſhows his Senſe and 
Meaning all the way in an inftant : The Progreſs 
s quick and plain, and every three Lines gives us 
new and compleat Idea; we are carried from 
one thing to another with {o ſwift a Pace, that 
e run as we read, and yet cannot, if we read di- 


inctly, run faſter than we underſtand him. In 
| > 


Nene 2 


ards poly the Length of the Periods is apt to Wecerve 


7 riter was becauſe hit Sentences were 
ptions; not laviſh in the Number, but 6gifve- 


mis that Livy i is not {0 eaſy and obvious to 


o _- , me of the 
Lipy;we cannot paſs on readily; we are fore d to 
wait for his Meaning till we come to the end of 
the Sentence, and haye ſo many Clauſes to ſort, 
and refer to their proper Places in the way, that 
I muſt own I cannot read him ſo readily at Or 
as I can Saluſt; though with Attention and C 
ſideration ng poi him as rk — 6 5 
recommends Liyy before Saluft, rather for hi 
5 the — et of his Hiſtory; for 
e ons a good Proficiency is requir d to undet- 
ſtand him.... But in ſo rich, ſo Majeſtick, ſo flow. 
ing a Writer as Liry, we may wait with Patience 
to the end of the Sentence, for the Pleaſure ſtil 
increales as we read. The Ele and Purity, 
the Greatneſs. and Nobleneſs of; his Diction, hu 
Happineſs in Narration, and his wonderful Elo 
quence, are above all Commendation; and hi 
Style, if we were to decide, is certainly the Stand 
ard of Roman Hiſtory. For Saluſt, I muſt qwn, is 
too impetuous in his Courſe; he hurries his Reader 
on top faſt, and hardly ever allows him the Plea- 
ſure of ExpeQation, which in reading Hiſtory; 
where it: is juſtly rais d upon important Events, i 
the greateſt of all others... s. 
Pag. 36.) Oratory and Philofophy are the ner 
diſputed Prizes; and whatever Praiſes may be juſt. 
ly given to Ariſtotle, Plato, Xenophon, and Demoſtbe- 
net, I will venture to ſay, that the Divine Tally is 
all the Grecian Orators and Philoſophers in one. 


© Some of the Engliſh Writers, _ he th * 
| (Pag. 196.) But from theſe Ancient Standards 
I deſcend at laſt to our Own Hiſtorians, ( and 


Poets,) who are no leſs various than erer in 
* elr 


ſentn 


and I 
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their Style and Method, and do not come alto- 


gether ſhort of the Greek and Roman Writers, but 
zmulate both the Height and y ow of che” Cal 


ick Diction | 

Sr. Walter altigh 8 Hiſtory of the World, is a 
ork of ſo vaſt a Compaſs, ſuch endleſs Variety, 
hat no Genius, but one adventurous as his 
lurſt have undertaken that Great Deſi Kauedlue I do 
ot apprehend any great Difficulty in 
d Common-placing an Univerſal Hiſtory en 
he whole Body of Hiſtorians; that is nothing but 
echanick Labour. But to digeſt the ſeveral 
Authors in his Mind, to take in all their Majeſty, 
e and Beauty, to raiſe the Spirit ot mean- 
Jy „and to equal all the Excellencies 
df the Beſt, is Sr. Valier s peculiar 'Praife: © His 
tyle is the moſt Perfect, the happieſt, and moſt 
beautiful of the Age he wrot in; Majeſtick, 2 
ind manly, and he appears every where ſo 
ior, rather than Unequal to his Subject that the 
Spirit of and Athens {cems to be breath'd 
nto his Work. In the Sacred Hiſtory Gn, his 
Strength and his Spirit fail him. 

I dare not attempt my Lord derendon s'Com- 
endation + To give his juſt Character, 
Happineſs of Expreſſion, a Clearneſs of Jþ 
ent, and Majeſty of Style, equal to his 
or to ſay all in a Word, that jar Felicity i in 
eſigning Characters, in which he has ſucceeded 
beyond Example. Vou will want no Sollicitations to 
ead the N ſt. and moſt — ramy- Hiſtorian this 
ation has cd. paſſion and Re- 
entment 


and Freedom of his R 


his Thoughts, the noble Openneſs 
eee gorius Dev 


\ — 
ann.. ß ĩͤ = a» 


FL 


and every Diſguiſe of Nature, in a Style eve 


light or Serious, and has laid down' the Rules « 


=: thas his Thoughts; nothing nobler, and mon 


ons, that he raiſes qu Courage 


Some of b, 
he pays to Friendſhip, and the Veil he kindly dram 
over. the Sorrows and 'oach' of his Count 


are ſo admirably expreſs d in ſuch lively Colbum one 
that we are ſtruck with Sympathy, and do feelb 


Reading, that he wrot from Faker under the 
deepeſt Senſe, and the moſt” preſent Impre ſhot 
of the Evils he bewails. . x 

I cannot paſs by the Grave and Faceticht 25 
Bickerſfaff, who has drawn Mankind in every Dreſ 


varying with the Humours, Fancies, and Follie 
he deſcribes. He has ſhow'd himſelf a Maſter i 
every Turn of his Penh, whether his Subject 


Common Life with fo much Judgment, in ſud 
agreeable, and elegant Language, that from Hin 
ha 5 at e nataary Manners and * 


474. As for our Spi Poe SpentaWrves 
ende has Ee her, 
to make one enamour d with —— His Antiq: 
Verſe has Muſick in it to raviſh any Ears, that cu 
be ſenſible of the ſofteſt, ſweeteſt Numbers, t 
ever flow d from a Poets Pen. 
ſhear is a wonderful Genius, A fingle!In 
dd the Fotce of Nature, and the ſtrot . 
ſr Nothing can be greater, and more 


forcible, than his'Expreflion. The Fire of his F 
cy breaks out into his Words, andi ſets his Reade 
on a Flame: He, makes the Blood run cold eme! 
warm, and is ſo admirable a Maſter of the Path 


vbur hn nah and 
ut he 


Your! — at his — but 
in Terror. : 


Englim Weiters. * 
P 24.) Though I think Spencer;and & 
5 — — Schals as ever — — 15 


ome or Athens, they will bear a ſtrict Pornpari- 
dn upon all the Beauties of Writing. Milton — 


aten Poet. He has encelfd the Fir in the Force 
d Richneſs tlonj and has rivald- the 
in Juſtneſ# of Thought, and Exactnefs of 


Work. Spencer may, diſpute the Pa 
= — for I dare , WN 
Vi 
Ben on Jorg ſon I dare not meddle with, leſt __ 
Dork Surly as Himſelf, ſhould riſe, and 
on not writing of ham with that 7 — 
ad Exactneſs he always wrot with. 
Waller for the Muſick of his Numbers; the 
ourtlineſs of his Verſe, the Eaſineſs and Happi 
{8 of his T ts on a' Thouſand Subjects, 
rves our Conſi ration more, perha than any 
her, becauſe. his Manner and his Subjects are 
ore common to Perſons of Quality, ane the Af 
2 Court lor. I F Hs ee 
Sr. John Denbum is fam d for his Cooper Hill, and 
indſor is more honour d in being the Subject bf his 
rolpedt; thun the Eil is im being 
is Poem. For Mu ſor is only the Ornamen of ls 
but his Poem is the Ornament of Wi 
As for Mr. Dryden, there certainly never roſe'a 
appier Genius, ànd more ab@lute Maſter of L A- 
age, and Numbers. All his Poems were ex- 
remely Studied, and he mad 


8 righteft Paſſages of the Ge and We, and 
epaid them with abundant Intereſt. L Hot 


(Pag. 


Writing; has tranſtended the Grieb und the 


the Subject of 


eee ng he bor- 
bd * much hit Owny that he imp rov'd the | 


the un and Latin Poets 1 in every ene 
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35.) The wonderful Cowleys Wit was be 
bot 4 57 2 Muſe he courted, and has rivally 


In 
hoſe 
um 
Pr: 


gy wy 


writes with 10 ne a Spirit, with ſo pe 
mmand of our Paſſions, his Lo 
— — beautiful, and all his tender Strains 
ry moving in the moſt ſenſible Words, that pe 
haps, you will no where meet the Paſfions touch 
with a more maſterly Hand, or — 1 in mot 
lively r N | 


Mr. Addiſon s Di . on the Roman Poet 
Tranſlated by Mr. Hayes. 1718. 


Of all the Nations in the World, the Nam. 
have moſt excell d in the Art of Poetry , ds : 
among the Virgil has been the moſt i 
ſervedly celebrated.... We are moſt delighte 
with bs laſt Book, Of the Nature of Beet; where'i 
a Poem on ſo inconſiderable aS he our Any nc 
purpoſely affects a Peculiarly- So 
pous Style.. Throughout the whole Work, w 
moſtly raifes our Admiration, is, that in the hei noſt 
ſuit of his Diſcourſe on Plantiig, Grazing, a coun 
Agriculture (waving the common Forms of Speed. 0 
he ſuits his Poetick Diction to ſo unpolite a Them 
ho / ſeemingly. depreſs d with the Meanneſs of li 
Sal ct, he never ſinks into a Plebeian Style: 
th the Elegance of Style and Deſcription 
: Veotha this — birnfalh that he Cap 
rates the Soul — his wonderful "Sweetnels}: 0 
his Delcriptions are as lively, as 1955 we had t 


Object plac d before our Eyes. be 4 


4 


' 4 
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In the Purity of his Style next follows Lacretius, 
hoſe Diction, allowing for his Obſoleteneis, and 
umbers alinoſt P may challenge a ſhare 
Praiſe in thoſe who have any Taſte of the * 


«Xx, * 9 


For Deſcriptions howerer the ſecond Poſt of 
onour is due to Claudgan, as thronghou 
a moſt beautiful Style, interwoyen his — 
le Images; faulty in this alone, that he expa- 
ates upon his e the tune Thoughts, . and 
quently. gives us the ſame Thougne, werf 
J only im Expreſſion . 

Among the Ep tiſts, Martial and d 
an have bore the greateſt R tion; the firſt, 
the ſevere Point in the Cloſe of his Epigrams, 
d the peculiar Jingle of. his Words; the other, 


9 — the P of his Wir chrough- 
hs e a Fr the moſt beautiful 
48 it in 8 


Grid (ke 4 b he was) deſcribes 
e Affairs of Love in neat and polite Verſe. 
his Metamorphoſes, he has ny an the great- 
perfection the various of all Creatures, 
d his Transformations ſui one another with 
moſt f g Celerity. itte | 
Diction, al erp banda is 
"Wt — either by beautiful Phraſes or Epi- 
Nets, but comes neither Proſe than z\nay 
ere is in him commonly ſuch a mean Choice of 
ordds, as is ſometimes © even beneath Froſe i Its 


Satius has given'us Compoſitions Totttiyat the 
vy of the beſt Poets : But with all his Beauties 
> has _ Faults ; for in his W he 

N makes 


56 Characters 
makes too much uſe of Gigantick Words, and 10 
conſidering his Subject, mingles uſgleſs: & 
im his Numbers ad hoe n. His Mark. 
his Deſcriptions „ 01 ti: ni igtT] 
Amon = Satyrifts, whether? 3 Ho 
have moſt right to the Bays, is difficult to dete 
mine. Horace bears an ill Character for the 
nels. of his Conduct in Life; Juvennl was u ri p 
oy ſer of 8 — n 
moſt porfectiy po rt o 
liy d i the Dregs of eons. Leg d 
fore both theſe Sn eccomniiindane? — W 
ings to the Manners of: the differłnti Ages d 
live in... Both of them are perfect Maſters 
their ſeveral Ways; in the one lines wean 
in the other the Sevare. va il 2 £ 
b 3 ta what concerns the Dramatick Pets, P 
tus and Tetence bear away the Bell, whoſe 1 
Turns, and Elegancy of Style, are ſo well k 
that nathing new can be;faid upon them. " 
As to Senera, heady Kok à great Gen 
an Elegant and Conciſe Way of e e | 
a with ſmart Turns, which always | 
much of that Stoiciſm of which he was a Polle 
upon which Account he has always been e in em 
by thoſe who have had little or no Taſte of \þ 


F ! 


_ miatich Partry; But then if we conſider him as fuc I 
his Tragedies are throughout too elaborate ;-ll we 
this (to — by his other Faults) ſeems peculian ture 
Sener s, that he makes all his Actors Albin of 
ſame Strain, and all of them inculcate rigid Ph ee. 
ſophical . c. eee et 

3 | K's eve! 


Alex. Pope, in the Preface 


— 
| | . ow döto have lud the 
A greateſt Invention of any Writer-whatever. 
The Praiſe of Judgment Virgil has juſtliy donteſt. 
„ and others may have their Pretenfi- 


ion remains yet unrivald. Nor is it a wonder if 


Poets, who moſt excell d in That which is the very 


different degrees all great Genius s: 
ar utmoſt ſtretch of Human Study, Learning, 
{ Induſtry, which maſters every thing beſides, 
can _ _ — It furniſnes 3 — at 
Mat without it e ell can at 
beſt but Steal Wiſely. 

Our Authors Work is a wild Paradiſe, where if 
we cannnot ſee all the Beauties ſo diſtinctiy as 
an Order d Garden, it is only becuaſe the Num. 
n 1 54. Ant 

It is to the Strength of this amazing Iivention 
we are to attribute that unequal d Fire and Rap- 

ture, which it. ſo forcible in $7omer, that no man 
of a true Poetical Spirit is Maſter of himfelf while 
he reads him. What he — — ani 
nated Nature imaginable; every thin 

every thing lives, and is put in Action. — 
cil be call or a Battle ; ” 
H | 


orm d 


That — aud if Fain re My 


1 as to particular Excellencies ; But his Inven- 
he has ever been ackno d the Greateſt ok 
Foundation of Poetry. It is the Invention thatin 


58 Characters of the 
inform'd of what was ſaid or done as from a third 
Perſon; the Reader is hurried out of himſelf by 
the Force of the Poets Imagination, and turngin 
one place to a Hearer, in another to a SpeRator,, , 
This Poetical Fire is diſcern d in Virgil, but dif 
cern d as through a Glaſs, reflected, and mon 
ſhining than warm, but every where equal and 
conſtant : In Lucan afid Statizs it burſts out in ſud 
den, ſhort, and interrupted Flaſhes : In Milton i 
lows like a Furnace kept up to an uncommon 
ierceneſs by the Force of Art: In Shakeſpear, it 
ſtrikes before we are aware, like an accidentd 
Fire from Heaven: But in Homer, and in him on 
ly, it burns every where irrefiſtibly. 4 
This ſtrong and ruling Faculty of Invention 
exerts it {elf through all the main Conſtituent Part 
of his Work. Firſt in the invention of Fable, which 
Ariſtotle calls the Soul of Poetry. U 
And then as to his Characters; no Author ha 
ever drawn ſo many with ſo viſible and ſurprizing 
a Variety, or given us ſuch lively and affecting 
Impreſſions of them. Every one has ſomething ſo 
fingularly his own, that no Painter could have di 
ſtinguiſhd them more by their Features, than the 
Poet has by their Manners. Nothing can be more 
exact than the Diſtinctions he has obſerv d in the 
different degrees of Virtues and Vices. The ſi 
Quality of Courage is wonderfully diverſify d in 
| ſeveral Characters of the Thad. That of Achilles 
is furious and intractable; that of Diomede for- 
ward, yet liſtning to Adviſe and ſubject to Com- 
mand: We ſee in Ajas an heavy and ſelf-conk+ 
dering Valour, in Ache an active and vigilant 
one: The Courage of Agamemnon is inſpirited by 


Love 
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ix d with Softneſs and Tenderneſs for his Peo- 
dle: AY — a plain direct — — 
arpedon a gallant nerous one. Virgil's'C 

acters — are — alike N b.? 
| Homer's Speeches are to be conſider d as they 
low from the Charaferr, being perfect or defective 
xs they agree or diſagree with the Manners of thoſe 
ho utter them. As there is more variety of 
haracters in the Iliad, ſo there is of Speeches, 
han in any other Poem. It is hardly credible in 
Work of ſuch length, how {mall a Number of 
Lines are employ d in Narration. In Vigil the 
Dramatick Part is leſs in proportion tothe Narra- 
tive; and the Speeches allen conſiſt of general Ro- 
lections or Thoughts, which might be equ 
in any Perſons Mouth upon the ſame " 
If in the next place we take a view of Homer's 
Sentiments, the ſame preſiding Faculty is eminent 


zing in the Sublimity and Spirit of his Thoughts. Len- 
Ting sinn- has given his Opinion, that it was im this Part 
g %, Homer principally excell d. What were alone ſuffi- 
ed. cient to prove the Grandeur and Excellence of his 
the Sentiments in general, is that they have ſo remark- 


able a Parity with thoſe of the Holy Scripture. 
If we obſerve his Deſcriptiont, Images, and Sims- 
lies, we ſhall find the Invention till predominant 
.. Nothing is ſo ſurprizing as the Deſcriptions 
of his Battles, which take up no leſs than Half the 
Iliad, and are ſupplyd with ſo vaſt a Variety of 
Incidents, that no one bears a Likeneſs to an- 
other ; ſuch different Kind of Deaths, that no two 
Heroes are wounded in the ſame manner; and 


ſuch a Profuſion of noble Ideas, that every on 
| tle 


H 2 | 


m 4 5 * 
ö * N <F; p71 
o 0 . 


» | 


we of Empire and Ambitibn, that of NUM 


all juſt 
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tle riſes above the laft in Greatuels, Horror, and 

Confuſiobnn bw 

2 vedeſtend to the Expreſſion weſbs the brigh 
ag 


ination of Hemer ſhining out in the moſt on 
liven d Forms of it. 2 5 had reaſon to fay, 
he was the only. Poet who had found ont Erb; 
Watts; There are in him more daring Figures and 
Metaphors than in any good Author whatever. A 
Arrow is impatient to be on the Wing, a Weapo 
tberſts to drink the Blood of an Enemy, &c. , 
To throw his more out of Proſe; H it 
ſeems o have affected the Compound-Epithet. Thi 
was a ſort of Compoſitian peculiarly property 
Poetry, not only as it heighten d the | D:#50n; b 
as it aſſiſted and fill d the Nunbers with greare 
Sound. and Pomp, and likewiſe conduc d in ſom 
meaſuse to thicken: the '/mages . . They ate! 
Fee Pictures of the Perſons « 


they are join d to. 
y, if we — his Verfifcation, we tal 
be ſenfible what a ſhare of Praiſe is due to his ly 
vention in that alſo He was not fatisfy d with 
his Language as he found it ſettled in anyone 
Fart af Greece, but ſearch d its different 
Dialetts with this r View; to beautify an 
rfeck his Numbers: He conſider d theſe as they 
ad a greater Mixture of Vowels or Confonants 
and accordingly employd them as the Verſe re 
quird either a greater Smoothneis or 
What he moſt affected was the Init, which, has « 
pecubar Sweetneſs from its never uſing Conti 
— and from its Cuſtom of reſolving the Diph- 
| On pom Syllables; fo as to — 
8 


open themſelves with, a more ha” 
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d feinovous'Bludiicy. Witkr this be mingled the 
Contractions, the broader N ant the 
ebler Folic, which often rejects its Aſpirabe ox 
kes off its Accent ; and compleated this Yattety 
altering ſome: Letters unk the Licenſe of hoe. 
. Gut os theſe he has deriv'd that Rarmo- 
which ' makes us confeſs he had not only tlie 
heſt Head bat the ſineſt Ear in the World 
hus on whatever fide we contemplate Homer, 
at principally ſtrikes us is his Invention. I is 
Wt which forms the Character of each Hart of 
N Work; and accord! ingly we find it to have made 
Fable more extenſive fer eu eee, than any other, 
— en 
deeches more "r.anſported, Sentt- 
nts more. — and Sellime\, his Images and 
eſoriptions more and awimuaved, his Pzpreffi- 
more rait and daring,” nd his Numbers more | 
and vartous.. \ Nog 22 guibgs) 918 | 
Rut after all, ĩt is with great Parts as with great 
irtues, they naturally border on ſome pions | 
on; and it is often hard to diſti 
here the Virtue ends, or the Fault de 
we look upon Homer in this View, we 
ive the chief Objezons inſt him op 
om 10 noble A . as t oflithis Fa- 
* | idee 
Among theſe we may Bas ah of his Nfar- 
upon which ſo mach Crciciſin has 
een ſpent as ſurpaſſing all the Bounds of Probi- 
ility. Perhaps it may be witlr Great Souls as witli 
gantick Bodies, which exerting themſelves with 
Inuſual Strength; exceed — is commonly 
hought the due Proportion of Parts, to yr ne 
| Miracles 


5 


ellows 
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Miracles in the whole... Thus Homer has f 
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. to the fame vaſt e chat his | 
milie: have been thought too exuberant and full 
Circumſtances ... . His Smilies are like Pictus 
| where the Principal _ has not only its'Þ 
portion given — to the Original, but 
no 3 off with occalienal Ornaments * i 
If there are. other Obj Ane that {oem rat 
to charge him with a Defe& or Narrowneſs of 
nius, an Exceſs of it; thoſe ſeeming Defet 
will be found upon Examination to proceed wh 
ly from the Nature of the Times he liv d in. Su 
are his grofſer Re eſentations of the Gods, and the 
Cous Manners of his — . But 
ought to reflect, when we are reading, that 
are reading the moſt Ancient Author in the H 
then World, that we are ſtepping almoſt zo 
years backward into the remoteſt Antiquity . . 
This Conſideration may farther ſerve to auf 
for the conſtant uſe of the ſame Epithets to 
Gods and Heroes, ſuch. as the Far- darting Pl 
the Blas ey d Pallas, the Swift-footed Aebilen & 
As forithe Epithets of Great Men, Monſ. Bit 
is of opinion, that they were in the Nature of 
names, and repeated as ſuch : as Alexander Sw 
Philip, Herodotus of Halicarnaſſus, Diogenes _ 
nic, &c. And indeed we have ſom 
to theſe in Modern Times, ſuch as the 
Harold Harefoot, Edmund Ironſide , Edvard Ls 
Wan, Edward the Black Prince, &c..... 
In all theſe, and more, G ye foe 
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ng that contradicts his Title to the Honour of 
> chief Invention ; and as long as this (which is 
deed the Characteriſtick of Poetry itſelf) re- 
| ual'd: by his Followers, he ſtill conti- 
es Superior to them. A cooler Judgment may 
mit fewer Faults, and be more approv d in 
Eyes of One. fort of Criticks : but that Warm 
Fancy will carry the louded and moſt Univerſal 
— which holds the Heart ofa Reader un- 
— ſtrongeſt Enchantment. ' Homer not only 
the Inventor of Poetry, but excells all the 
entors of other Arts in this, that he has ſwal- 
ag up the Honour of thoſe who — 
. He ſhowd all the Stretch of Fancy at 
ce; and if he has faifdin ſome — Flights, 
as but becauſe he attempted Every thing. 
Mr. Pope, in his Eſſay on Homer, — thus 
It is ſufficient to have gone thus far, in ſhowing 
was a Father of Learning, a Soul capable of 
nging over the whole Creation with an. Intel- 
tual View, alone in an Age of Obſcuri- 
and ſhining beyond thoſe who have had the 
pportunity of more Learned Ages; leaving be- 
d him a Work adorn d with the Knowledge of 
8s own Time, and in which he has before 
oken up the Fountains of ſeveral Sciences which 
ere brought nearer to Perfection by Poſterity : 
Work which ſhall always ſtand at the T — the 
y 


blime Character, to be gaz d at by Readers 
ich an Admiration of its PereQion, and by Wri- 


rs with a Deſpair that it ſhould eyer be emulated ; 
ith Succeſz. * 
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IReat is the variety of wis enen Here ne N 
(urries of Battles for the Hero, Tender 
motions of Soul for the Lover, a Search and f 
tration into Nature for the — Fluet 
of Numbers and moſt exprefhve Fi fort 
Poet, Morals for the Serious, and antriesWWre h 
Admirers of Points of Wit. U 
Through the whole — — Work, 0 
| diſcovers the higheſt Humanity, and a moſt . 
ceeding Good Nature. The Virtuous in Diſtt 
are always his Concern; and his Wit contrivei 


give them an Immortality with himſelt. Of 
He ſeems to have taken the moſt Pais in ¶ Hiſto 
flrſt and ſecond Book of the M s, thouied b 


ng, and with. Calamitous Incidents, —— 
— great Art. The Poet had here in view, . 
Tragedy of Heraba in Euripides; und tis a w 
it has never been attempted in our own Tong 
The Houſe of Priam is deſtroy dʒ his Royal Dau 
ter a Sacrifice to the Manes of Him that nad 
caſion d it. She is: fbrc d from the Arms of! 
Unhappy Friends, and hurried to the Altar, v 
ſhe behaves her · ſelf with a decency: becoming l 
Sex, and. a Magnahimity equal to her Blood, 

ſo very affecting, that even the Prieſt 

The animated CO and lively Images of | 
Poem are numerous . 


<4 -+* wt 
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In his 7th Bock is an admirable Deſcription of 
the Plague —- Dire Lust. In. the 8th of Hunger 
Eft locus extremis Scythiæ. In the 11th of Sleep. 
Eft prope Cimmerios, In the 12th of Fame — Orbe 

Take notice of the Juſtneſs and Perſpicuity of 
is Allegories ; which are. either Phyſical or Na- 
ral, Moral or Hiſtorical. Of the firſt Kind is the 
able of Apollo and Python; In the explanation of 
his all the Mythologiſts agree; Exlialations and 
iſts being the conſtant effects of Inundations, 


es re here diſſipated by the Rays of the Sun. 
Of the 24 Kind, are Aeon torn to Pieces by 
„is own Pack of Dogs, and Ersficthon ſtarv d by the 


Diſeaſe of Hunger. Theſe two Allegories ſeem 
o ſignify, that Extravagance and Luxury end in 
ant. 

Of the za is the Story of the Rape of Europa. 
ſtory ſays, ſhe was Daughter to Aenor, and car- 
ed by the Candians in a Gally, bearing a Bull in 
he Stern, in order to be Married to one of their 
ings nam d upiter. 3 | 
The Reader cannot fail of obſerving how many 
xcellent Leſſons of Morality Ovid has given us in 
he courſe of his Fables. 

The Story of Deucalion and Pyrrha teaches, that 
1ety and Innocence cannot. miſs of the Divine 
| rotection, and that the only Loſs irreparable is 

aß hat of our Probity and Juſtice. | 

That of Phaeton; how the too great Tenderneſs 
ft the Parent proves a Cruelty to the Child; and 
hat He, who would climb up to the Seat of Fupi- 


xd, 
pt. - 


s of Fer, generally meets with his Bolt in the way. 
The Tale of Baucu and Philemon is moſt ag" 
1 5 bly 
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bly told. He omits not the minuteſt Circumſtance 
of a Cottage Life; and is much fuller than Yirgs| 
(G. 4.) where he brings in his contented Old 
Man Coryciut. Ovid repreſents a good Old Couple, 
happy, and ſatisfied in a cleanly Poverty; hoſpit- 
able, and free of the few things that Fortune 
given them; moderate in their Defires ; affectio 
nate in their Conjugal Relation; ſo Religious in 
Life, that when they obſerv d their homely Cab 
bin rifing to 'a Temple, all the Bounty they ask 
of the Gods they had entertain'd, was, that 'The 
might do the Office of Prieſthood there ; and a 
their Death, not to ſurvive one another. 
The Stories of Lycaon and Pentheus, not on) 
deter from Infidelity, and Irreverence to the Gods; 
but the laſt alfo ſhows, that too great Zeal pre 
duces the ſame effects, as none at all; and tha 
Enthuſiaſm is often more cruel than Atheiſm. 


The Story of Minos and yla repreſents the Ir 
famy of ſelling our Country; and teaches, tha F. 
even, they who love the Crime, abhor the Cr - 
minal. | ome 
In Cippus we find a noble Magnanimity, and run 
Heavenly Selfdenial : He prefer d the Good d Lock 
the Republick to his own Private Grandeur; andi © 
choſe with an Exemplary Generofity, rather to 97 1 
live a private Free- man out of Rome, than to oo e 
mand Numbers of Slaves in it. II 
From the Story of Hercules, we learn that Glo- 3 
ry is a Lady, who, like many others, loves to haveil ? Je 
her Admirers ſuffer a great deal for her. The Poet ©? f 
enumerates the Labours of the Heroe, ſhows ho# 2 
he conquer d every thing for Others, but nothing - ny 
for Himſelf: Then does him the Poetical Juſtice "I 

4 4 
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rei ot an Apotheoſis; thinking it moſt fit that one, 
Go had born the Celeftial Orbs on his ſhoulders, 
ould have a Manſion among them. 

From the Aſſumption of Romulus ; That when 
Var is at an end, the chief Buſineſs of Peace ſhould 
dio de the enacting Laws; that after a People are 
: in reſervd from the Enemy, the next care ſhould 
"We, to Preſerve them from Themſelves; and there- 
as; More the beſt Legiſlators deſerve a Place amongft 

eroes, and Deities. ol & 

From Ariadne being inhumanly deſerted by The- 
eur, and generouſly receiv d by Bacchus, we find, 
hat as there is nothing we can be ſure of, fo 
od; chere is nothing we ought to deſpair of. 

* From Althea burning the B That we ſhould 
bb take care leſt under the notion of Juſtice, we ſhould 
do a Cruelty; for they that are upon Revenge, 
only endeavour to imitate the Injury. 9 
j From Polyphemus making Love to Galatea one 
may obſerve , that the moſt Deform'd can find 
ſomething to like in their own Perſon. He exa- 
mines his Face in the Stream, combs his rufull 
J Locks with a Rake, grows more exact, and ſtudi- 
ous of his Dreſs, and diſcovers the firſt Sign of be- 
toll ing in Love, by endeavouring at a more than uſual 
Care to Pleaſe. | . 
The Fable of Cephalus and Procrys confirms, that 
Glo every Trifle contributes to heighten the Diſeaſe 
hate of Jealouſy ; and that the moſt convincing Proofs 
poet can ſcarce cure it. 

From that of Hippomenes, and Atalanta we may 

diſcover , that a generous Preſent helps to per- 

tie ade, as well as an agreeable Perſon. 

From Medea s flying from Pelzas's Court; =_ 
I 2 e 
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the offer d Favours of the Impious ſhould be al. 
ways ſuſpcted; and that they, who deſign to make 
every one fear them, are affraid of every one. 
From Myrrba; that Shame is ſometimes hard 
to be overcome, but if the Sex once gets the bet. 
oy of it, it gives them afterwards no more troy. 
From Cems; That Effeminacy in Youth may 
co—_ to Valour in Manhood; and that as Fame 


_ "Y 


es, ſo does Cenſure. ? | 
From Tereus; That one Crime lays the Foun 
dation of many; and that the ſame Perſon, who 
begins with Luſt, may conclude with Murder. 

From Midas; That no body can puniſh a Co 
vetous man worſe than Himſelf; That ſcarce any 
thing would ſometimes prove more fatal to uz 
than the Completion of our Own Wiſhes; and that 
He who has the moſt Deſires, will certainly meet 
with the moſt Diſappointments. 

From the Pythagorean Philoſophy it may be ob- 
ſerv d, that Man is the only Animal who kills hs 
Fellow-Creature without being Angry. 

From Proteus we have this Leſſon, That a States 
man can put on any Shape; can be a Spaniel to 
the Lyon, and a Lyon to the Spaniel; and that 
He knows not to be an Enemy, who knows not 
how to ſeem a Friend; That if all Crowns ſhould 
change their Miniſtry as often as they pleaſe, tho 
they may be call d other Miniſters, they are till 
"_ _ — eg R 

e Legend of Æſculapius s Voyage to Rome in 
form of . ſeems — —_— 
Sagacity requird in Profeſſors of that Art, for the 
readier Inſight into Diſtempers : This Beers 

ng 
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ing celebrated by the Naturaliſts for a quick 


ght ES GH 
| Cur in amicorum vitium tam cernts acutum. 
lard aut Aquile, aut Serpent Epidaurms ? --- 
bet. The venerable Epidaurian aſſum d the Figure of 


Animal without Hands to take Fees ; and there- 
re grateful Poſterity honour d him with a Tem- 
I this manner ſhould wealthy Phyſicians, 
on proper occaſions, PraQtife ; and thus their 
wing Patiens reward. 


_—— — — — 


who 1 | g ; 
. immortal Mr. Dryden, in his Life of Virgil, 
Co hat theſe remarks. 

am | 

us Ireil s Miners had anciently the Title of the In- 
that perial Poem, or Roman Hiſtory, and deſerv- 
feet; for though hg vere too | a Writer to 


t down Events in exact Hiſtorical order, for 
ich Lucan is juſtly blam d; yet are all the moſt 
nfiderable Affairs and Perſons of Rome compriz d 
this Poem. He deduces the Hiſtory of '[taly 
om before Saturn to the Reign of King Latinus ; 
d reckons up the Succeſſors of Aneas, who 


that Wignd at Alba, for the ſpace of 300 years, down 
not I the Birth of Romulus; deſcribes the Perſons 
ld Nd principal Exploits of all the Kings, to their 


xpulſion, and the ſetling of the Common-wealth. 
ter this he touches promiſcuouſly the moſt re- 
arkable Occurrences at Home and Abroad, but 
ſts more particularly upon the Exploits of Au- 
; inſomuch that though this Aſſertion may 
the ppear at firſt a little ſurprizing; he has in his 
tile WF orks deduc d the Hiſtory of a conſiderable _ 
ng : © 


av 
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of the World from its Original, through the F 
lous and Heroick Ages, through the Monarchy u 
Common-wealth of Rome, for the ſpace of 4000 ye I. 
down to within leſs than 40 of our Saviour Tin 
of whom he has preſeryd a moſt illuſtrious ) 
phecy. Beſides this, he points at many remat 
able Paſſages of Hiſtory under feigned Name 
the Deſtruction of Ala, and Veii, under that 
Troy: the Star Venus, which, Varro ſays, guid 
Eneas in his Voyage to Italy, in that Verſe, 
Nlatre Ded monſtrante viam, _. 

Romulus his Lance taking Root and budding 
_— d in that Paſſage concerning Polyds 

ib. 3. | | 

—Confixum ferrea texit 
Telorum ſeges, & jacults increvit atutte. 

The Stratagem of the Trojans: boring holes 
their Ships, and ſinking chen, leſt the Lat 
ſhould burn them, under that Fable of their bel 
transform'd into Sea-Nymphs : And therefore t 
Ancients had no ſuch reaſon to condemn that 
ble as groundleſs and abſurd. Coles Swimming 
the River Tyber, after the Bridge was broken-do 
behind him, is exactly painted in the 4 laſt Vert 
of the 9th Book, under the CharaQter of Tu 


Marius hiding himſelf in the Moraſs of MentaÞncea 
under the Perſon of Sion. Thoſe Verſes in the WM Wh: 
Book concerning Priam, bf ato th 


Facet ingens littore truncus, &c. | the 
Seem originally made upon Pompey the Great. ſo Pe: 
ſeems to touch the Imperious and Intriguing E ttill 
mour of the Empreſs Livia, under the Chara ll this 
of Juno. The irreſolute and weak Lepidus is Wines 
repreſented under the Perſon of King 
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ouftus with the Character of Pont. Max. under 
Fat of Aneas; and the raſh Courage (always unfor- 
nate in Virgil) of Marc Anthony in Tarnus; the 
yealiling Eloquence of Cicero in his Pbillipie s is well 
TinWitated in the Oration of Drances ; the dull faith- 
s I Agrippa, under the Perſon of Achates',' accord- 
may this Character is flat: Achates kills but one 
nn, and himſelf receives one flight Wound, but 
hat Mither ſays nor does any thing very conſiderable 
gu the whole Poem. Curia, who ſold his Country 
about 200, oooh is ſtigmatiz d in that Verſe, 
RW /endidit Hic auro Patriam, Dominumęue putentem 
Ing; Impoſutt, — y TB. TREE 
relates that preſently after the death of the 
o Scipto's in Spain, when Martiur took upon him 
Command, a Blazing Meteor ſhone round his 
Mead, to the aſtoniſhment of his Soldiers: Virgil 
olesansters this to R 
Leta vomunt duo tempora flammas. % Aru? 
6 | — Jn which happend a little before 
re Ne Battle of Thraſmen, when ſome of Centurion: 
nat ances took fire miraculouſly, is hinted in the like 


ing Wcident which befell Aceſtes, before the burning 
doi the Trojan Fleet in Sicily. The Reader will ea- 
Verify find many more ſuch Inſtances. In other Wri- 
Turns there is often well-cover d Jenorance; in Virgil 
ntarapnceal'd Learning. 

the Whatſoever was moſt Curious in Fabius Piftor, 


ato the Elder, Varro, in the — Antiquities, 

the form of Sacrifice, in the Solemnities of mak- 

at. {Peace and War, is preſerv d in this Poem. Rome 

ng FE {till above ground, and flouriſhing in Virgil. And 
rad this he performs with admirable Brevity. The 

15 nen was once near Twenty times bigger _ — 
{4 + ; E 
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left it; ſo that he ſpent as much time in blottin 
out, as ſome Moderns haye done in writin whol 
Volumes. But not one Book has his finiſh 
Strokes: tho he employ'd 11 years upon his n 
* 6th Book ſeems one of the moſt perfe 
Mr. Dryden, in the Dedication of his Tranſl 
on of Juvenal, compares Virgil with Horace, a 
and ſays that Virgil himſelf muſt yield to Hor 
in the Delicacy of his Turns, his Choice of Word 
and perhaps the Purity of his Latin. He who 
that Pindar is inimitable, is himſelf inimitable 
his Odes. But the Contention betwixt * 
youu Maſters, is for the Prize of S 
ontroverſy, all the Odes and Epodes 2 Ho 
are to ſtand excluded; Becauſe Horace has wi 
ten many of them a iſt his Private Enemies. l 
theſe, : 2 conſider d, are ſomewhat of f 
Nature of the Greek Silk, which were Invectin 
againſt particular Ss and Perſons. But He 
had purg d himſelf of this his Choler before | 
enter d on thoſe Diſcourſes, which are more pn 
perly call d Roman Satyr: He has not now to. 
with a Lyce, a Canidia, a Caſſius Severus, or a M 
nas ; but is to Correct the Vices and the Folli 
of his Time, and to give the Rules of a * 
and Virtuous Life. 


Ar. Drydet 
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M. D 4 in the Dadication of of bis Tranſlation 
Dn Javenal, has theſe Remarks. 


N my Compariſon of. Javena and Horace, 1 
don willingly divide the Palm betwixt them, 
the two Heads of Profit and Delight, which 
are the two Ends. of Poetry in general. It muſt be 
granted by the Fayourers of Fuvenal, that Horace 
more copious and profitable in his 223 1 
of Human Life: But in my pinion, 
which I ſet not up for a Stan * _— Judg- 
ents ) is the more delightful Author. I 
am profited by both, I am pleas'd with both; but 
Lowe more to Horace for my Inſtruction; and 
ore to for my Pleaſure. That Horace is 
omewhat the better Taſtructor of the two, is 
proy d from hence, that his Inſtructions are more 
general ; Juvenals more limited. So that gran 
that the Counſels which they give are eq 
good for Moral uſe ; Horace, A ies the — 
various Advice, and moſt applicable to all Occaſi- 
ons which can occur to us in he Cork — 
Lives (as a Fo in his Diſcourſes not only all 
the Rules of „but alſo of Civil Converſa- 
tion), is undes to be prefer d to Him who 
15 the more circumſcrib d in bis Inſtructions, makes 
them to fewer People, and on fewer Occaſions, 
than the other.” Bonum quo communizs, co meliur. Ju- 
venal, exceptin g only his firſt Sa r, is in all che 
reſt confin d to he ſome Particular Vice; 4 
amy he laſhes, and there he ſticks. His Sentences ' 
are truly ſhining and * but they are 

ſprinkled 


iſhir 
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. Trebatiur, to whom he addrefles the alt 


ſprinkled here and there, Horace is teachi 
every Line, and is perpetually Moral; * 
_ out the skill of Virgil, to hide his _— 
o give you the Virtue of them, without 
2 in their full Extent : which is the Oftents 
tion of a Poet, _ not his AT... . Folly was. ch 
proper Quarry of Horace, not Vice: 
tare 8 ab few notorioufly Wicked Me 12 1 
compariſon with a Shoal of Fools and Fops, 
a harder thing to make a man Wiſe than to 25 
him Honeſt: for the Wilt is only to be Fon 
in the one ; bur the Underſtanding is 
form'd in the Other. There are lind-fid 25 of 
Follies, even in the Profeſſors of f or 
phy; and there is not any, one Seq of th 
Horace had not expos d. Which, 8 it = 
the Defign of Juvenal, who was wholly em 1 2 
laſhing Vices, fo me of them the moſt. LIME 
can be imagin d; So, perhaps, it was not ſo muct 
his Talent. The Divine Wit of Horace |, 
thing untouch d; he enter d into the inma 
ceiles of Nature , found Out the ne 
even of the moſt Wile and Grave, as well 5055 
Common People; Diſcovering, even in 


hunting after Buſinefs and following 5 85 
as well as in the Perfecutor Ciſbhαν his Ini 
nence and Importunity. Tis true, he expoſc 


 ſpinus openly, as a Common Nuiſauce: b Ce. 
eh 


hes the other as a Friend, more, 
hortations of Per Nb fört con find to Noble- 
And the Stoick Y 18 1 25 one | 
recommends to ode . exhorts to parte 
cular — as they are expas to thaſe Vio 

1 our 
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un 

hai gainſt which he declaims: But Horate laughs to 
ges: hame all Follies, and inſinuate Virtue, rather by 
vinWamiliar Examples, than by the ſeverity of Pre- 
ntzMWepts.. .. If any fault can be found in Fuvenal, tis 
the bat he is ſometimes too luxuriant, too.redundant; 
buys more than he needs. His Thoughts are as 
„ it as thoſe of Horace, and much more elevated. 
0 Ulis Expreſſions are generous and more Noble; his 


LE: 


ferſe more numerous, and his Words are ſuit- 
ble to his Thoughts, ſublime and lofty . . . . The 
dw Style of Horace is according to his Subject, 
at is generally groveling ; I queſtion not but he 
ould have raisd it: For the x/# Epiſtle of the 24 
ook, which he writes to Auguſtus, (a moſt inſtru- 
tive Satyr concerning Poetry) 1s of ſo much Dig- 
ty in the Words, and of ſo much Elegancy in the 
umbers, that the Author plainly ſhows, the Ser- 
0 pedeflris in his Other Satyrs, was rather his 
hoice than his Neceſflity . . . . The Sauce of Fuve- 
is more poignant, to create in us an Appetite 
Freading him: the Meas of Horace is more nou- 
iſhing ; but the Cookery of Juvenal more exqui- 
ite; ſo that granting Horece to be the more ge- 
zeral Philoſopher, we cannot deny that Fave- 
a was the greater Poet, I mean in Satyr. His 
Thoughts are r, his Indignation againſt Vice 
nore vehement ; his Spirit has more of the Com- 
non-wealth Genius; he condemns Tyranny, and 
erts the Ramen Liberty .. Horace was a mild 
moniſher, a Court-Satyriſt, fit for the gentle 
imes of Auguſtus .. Fuvenal livd in an Age that 
lelery'd a more ſevere Chaſtiſement , Vices were 
nore groſs and open, more 8 more en- 
ourag d by the Example of a Tyrant, and more 
| K 2 protected 
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protected by his Authority. Therefore, vhereſo. 


ever Juvenal mentions Nero, he means 
whom he dares not attack in his on * but 


Scourges him by Proxy. 


_—_— _—_ F 4 
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Ar. Drydens thoughts on Perſius are theſe ; 


0 rather inſulted over Vice and Folly, thay 
sd them, like and Horace. And 
as Chat eand Modeft as he is eſteem'd, it canndt 
be.denyd, but that in ſome Places he is bros 
and fulſom, as the latter Verſes of the 4th Satyr 
and of the 6th ſufficiently witneſs. And tis to by 
believ d, that he who commits the ſame Crime 
often, and without neceſſity, cannot but do it with 
ſome kind of Pleaſure. In "ſhort, Perſius is man 
feſtly below Horace, becauſe he borrows moſt of 
his greateſt Beauties from him. 

Perſius is not ſometimes, but generally obſcurs 
and therefore Caſauben excuſes him by alledging 
that it was ſe defendendo, for fear of Nero; and that 
he was commanded to write ſo cloudily by Corn 

tus, in Virtue of Obedience to his Maſter, . 


Satyr is of the nature of Moral Philoſophy, a all 
being 9 The Philoſophy in which Peru <2! 
was educated, and which de rofeſſes thro hie inc 
whole Book, is 5 the Stoick. An though there or ac 
ſome Abfurdities in this Philaſ y, yet pag e in 
has fallen into none of them : what he T 8 10 


might be 1 from Pulpits. Paſſion, Inte ref 
Ambition, all their bloody Conſequences 0 
Diſcord, and of War, are baniſh'd from this Do 
ctrine. Here is nothing propos d but the Quit 
an 
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reſo. Md ge: 7 of the Mind; Virtue lodg d at 
tian Wome, and afterwards diffus d in her general Ef- 
but, to the Improvement and Good of Human 
ind. And therefore I wonder not that the late 
ſhop of Salzrbury has recommended Perſus and 
e 10th Satyr. of (in his Paſtoral Letter) 
the ſerious peruſal and practice of the Divines 
his Dioceſs, as the beſt Common- Places for 
eir Sermons, as the Store-houſes and Magazines 
Moral Virtues, from whence they may draw 
it, as they have occaſion, all manner of Aſſiſtance, 
r the Accompliſhmeht of a Virtuous Life, which 
e Sticks have aſſign d for the great End and. 
erfection of Mankind. Herein then it is that Per- 
has excell'd both and Horace. He ſticks 
d his own Philoſophy: He ſhifts not fides, like 
lorace, who is ſometimes an Epicurean, ſometimes 
Stoick , ſometimes an Ecleich, as his preſent, 
umour leads him: Nor declaims like Fuvenal - 
inſt Vices, more like an Orator than a Philoſo- 
her. Perſfius is every-where the ſame, true to the 
ogma's. of his Maſter : what he has learnt, he 
zaches vehemently ; and what he teaches, that 
e practiſes himſelf; There is a Spirit of Sincerity 
all he ſays: you may eaſily diſcern that he is 
earneſt, and is perſwaded of that Truth which 
e inculcates. In this I am of opinion he excells 
orace, who is commonly in Jeſt, and laughs while 
e inſtructs: And is equal to Fu who was 
8 wg and Serious as Perfws;and more he could 
not ; 2 . TE 6; a 


/ 


| ag A. Dryden's 


Charafers of the 
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Ar. Dryden 's Charafter of Hudibras is this,” 

IHE worth of his Poem is too well known i Vo! 
need my Commendation, and he is abo Vo! 

my Cenſure: His Satyr is. of the Varronian kin Vo! 


tho' unmixt with Proſe, The choice of his Nun 
bers is ſuitable enough to his Deſign, as he hi 
manag d it: But in any other hand, the Shortne{ 
of his Verſe, and the quick returns of Rhyme, ha 
debas d the Dignity of Style. And beſides, th 
double Rhyme (a neceſſary Companion of Bu 
lesque Writing) is not fo proper for Manly Saty: 
for it turns Earneſt too much to Jeſt, and ging 
us a Boyiſh kind of Pleafure. It tickles aukwarc 
with a kind of Pain, to the beſt ſort of Readers 
Wee are pleas d ungratefully, and if I may ſo ſa 
againſt our Liking. We thank him not for giyuy 
that unſeaſonable Delight, when we know he coul 
have given us a better, and more ſolid. He might 
have left that Task to others, who not bein kn 
to put in Thou A make us grin with th 
two or three Syllables 


Excreſcence of a Word o 
in the Clofe. Tis, indeed, below ſo great a Maſtet 
= A 3 ſuch a little Inſtrument. he . 
= od Senſe is perpetually ſhining thro 

=J writes; It affords us not the time of Ending Faults: 
_= We paſs thro the Levity of his Rhyme, and art 
immediatly carry'd into ſome admirable uſeful 
Thought. After all, he has choſen this kind of 
Verſe ; and has written the beſt in it 3 And had be 
taken another, he would always have Excelld. 


1 


— 
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3 
For a farther Diſſertation on the Ancient Poets, 
' I refer you to the Spectator. 


Vol. I. Pag. 168. 2471. 

Vol. II. Pag. 34. 118. 

Vol. IV. Pag. 59. 81. 103. 107. 127. 151. 172. 
179. 203. 226. 253. 257. 267. 
273. 279. 285. 291. 297. 303. 
309. 315. 321. 
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he L Mr. 1 Hales 5 Methed of 
Reading Profane Hiſtory. Extracted 
out of his Golden — 


N peruſal of Hh ſome Writers 
in Chr kms 7 22 
ignorant of the Times 14 when and 


where the you read were np Hr it can- 
dt but breed Confuſion in your — and 
ake you many times groſsly to flip and miſtake 
your Diſcourſe. When — you ſet to your 
dok , have by you Heloicus's Chronology ; 4 
p of the Country in which you are Converſant; ; 
1 repair unto them to acquaint you with Time 
d Place, when and where you are. If you be per- 
ing the Ancient Hiſtoriet, tet Ptolemy s Maps, 
Ortehus's Conatus Geogy ws 

As for the Method: Reading Hiſtory, note 
at there are in Story two thin NE Gl conki- 
rable : Firft, the Order of the Story it A and 
xcondly, Moral Owen Br Common Life and 
ractice. For the latter of theſe there needs no 
ethod in reading; All the Method is in 
our Reading, by bringing it into Heads or " Com- 


*O n ils Bock and of 16d Ae G 
y (dich though thin are very ns elſe a ſmallet Colle- 
Jon contain d in an 8 vo lately pub 


* ; 
e 
may be very ar: © 
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84 Inſtructious for Reading 
mon Places, or Index's or the like. For in this kind 
read what Books, and in what Order you will, . P. 
matters not, ſo your Notes may be in ſome ind 
Order as may be Uſeful for you. For the forme 
i. e. the Courſe and Order of the Story, the Order f 
reading ought to be the ſame with the Order of 
thi i themſelves : what was firſt done, that is to » 
read in the Firſt Place; what was next, in the nei pen 
place, and ſo on; The Succeſſion and Order of Ti 
and Reading, being the ſame. This if you mg 
to obſerve exaFly (which I think it is not ſo x 
ceſſary for you to do) you muſt range your 


| tors according to the Times, wherein the thin 
ny wrot were Aﬀed, and in the ſame Order 1 
em. * 10 5 = 
But before you come to read the Ads of any me 
ple, it may not be amiſs firſt to take a Genet 
View of that Hiſtory which you mean more Part 
ticularly toperuſe, by reading ſome ſhort Epyen 
So, ere you read the Roman Story, firſt read cait 
fully Luciur Florus, who briefly continues the 
ſtory from Romulus till Auguſtus ſhut the Temp 
of Janus: And if you would yet go lower, read 
tropius's Breviarium, who from the ſame Perio 
continues the Hiſtory unto Fovzanus the 
This will give you a General Taſte of your-bul 
neſs, and add light unto Particular Authors. 
This done, then take Lzvy in hand. Now thc 
Livy is very imperfect, and parts of him loſt, jet 
I adviſe you to read him throughout, without v 
terruption. And when you have done fo, if 10 
pleaſe, you may look back, and take a View g 
Imperfectiont, and ſupply them out of ſome othe 
Authors, partly Latin, as Juſtin, Saluſt, Ceſers ii 
Ky ] | mentari! 
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il | Hirtius, — , Hal partly Greek, 
11, i. Polybius, Plutarc H. ene, Ap.. 
lud e Dion Ca 
me Having thus brou ht the Hiſtory to the Change 
4 er ou muſt now begin another Courſe; 
id firſt you —  Suetonius Tranguil- 
to hr, who being carefully perus d, your way hes 
ner pen to the reading of our Politician s Great Au- 
Wor Tacitus , whoſe Imperfections you may ſup- 
men by reading Dion Caſſiur, or his Epitomizer i- 
ſo 1 18. though by n of your fore- reading Su- 
r 4 , you will find your ſelf, vor a LR 
unge - Kury furniſh'd beforehand. 

And thus are you come to the Reign of Neroa, 
here Suetonius and Tacitus ended: to 
dme is a reaſonable Task for you yet. 

If you ſhall defire to know the State and Story 
terward till Conſtantines Death, and the Diviſion 
F or farther to the Fall of the Weſtern 
re; let me meer mind, and I will 
sky you.. 

For the Editions of thoſe dene hitherto men- 
ond; — — choice is beſt of: thoſe whom either 


77 „or Gruterus, or Caſaubon have publiſſi d. 
lutarch's Latin is not very therefore I ad- 


iſe you to read him in French or Engliſh. | But as 
or Tacitus, you ſhould take — advice in read- 
g of him: 1 Savile , wy — —_— 


* Give me leave to Rnd TR! s Lives and Morals ; and 
r. Echards Roman, and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. f There are ſeveral 
ther Editions of theſe 99 Claſſical Authors (cum Notis YV«- 
17 & in uſum Delphini ) by theſe celebrated Printers, viz. Robers 
al Fry Shen, Ms, 9 Plau, Sem. Elxevir; June, Vaſes | 
Frelonis, Colinens, &c. IN HOYT 210 
haye 
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8 Iuſtructions for Reading 
have taken great pains with him in clearing d 
Text, in ſettling the Reading, opening t 
Cuſtoms, expoundi g the Story, Kc: and —— 
fore you muſt have — unto them; Yet it 
is only Critical not Courtly Learning : Tacitus 
requires other kinds of Comments. N 
ſince he is Coneiſe, Denſe, and by repute a yay 
lour Writer, almoſt in every Line pointing at foi 
— Og CSS 
or ſome it, to have ) 
and exemplified at large , what he does 
moſt part but intimate. Something our Age 
attempted in this kind, though to little pu 
Gruterus has collected certain places here « 
there, collected out of him: and Scipio A 
has gloſs d upon him in ſome Places: But Hon 
Scotu (Groom of the Chamber to Sixtas £ 
has deſperately gone through him all, whom Pur © 
would wiſh you to look upon, not for any gran” 
good you ſhall reap by him (for he is the worſt tit 
ever I read) only you ſhall ſee by that which 
has with great . infelicity attempted, what kind emo 
Comment it is, which oy it were well done, wou 
be very acc us. 

From the Order of N ve cue tothe ! 
cerpta, and to ſuch things as we obſerye andgel 
in our Reading. Here are two thi + to beobſeryil 
Firſt the Matters and things we collect 
Secondly, the Manner of Obſerving. — 1088 
regiltring them in our Paper-books for our 5 

ue. 

To omit all that which belongs to the Seyle i 


Language wherein your Author writes, in which! 
ſuppo e you mean not much to trouble your ſelf 


Mau 


87 


rhe Claſfick, Authors. 
ters obſervable in Hiſtory, may be all rankd 


der three Heads; 1. There is the Story it ſelf, 
ich uſually we gather by Epitomizing it. 2. There 
Miſcellaua, ſuch as. are the ym — Ge- 
alogies of Men; Deſcriptions ities, Hills, 
vers, Woods, &c. Cuſtoms, Offices, Magiſtrates, 
odigies; Certain quaint Obſervations, as Who 
s the Firſt Dictator > When the Romany firſt be- 
1 to uſe Shipping? Or to coin Gold What 
anner of Monies the Ancients us d > Their man- 
r of War and Military Inſtruments; and an in- 
ite multitude of the like nature. 3. There are 

beakes! 00939551 44 eee et et Þ £605 £07 
For the 1 you need not trouble your ſelf a- 
ut it, it is already done to your hand. For there 
almoſt no Krory of note, whereof there is not 
m 2 as any you can frame of 
ur Own. T if you did intend any exact 
ouledge of Hiftory, it were well if you, would 
A this your ſelf, though it were aum ; Be- 
uſe what we do our ſelves, fticks in our 
emories, and is moſt. for our uſe. But ſince your 
im is · at ſomething elſe; you may ſpare your 
wn, and make uſe of Others Labours. The 2d 
ead is pleaſant, but meerly Critical and Scho- 
ah and ſo theleſs pertinent to you. The 34, 
Ach I call Meral, is the main thing. Under this 
comprehend all Moral Sentences and Common 
Wlaces, all notable Examples of Juſtice, of Reli- 
on, &c. Apothegms, Va & | Didta & 
da; Civil Stra and Plots; Cenſures upon 
ens Perſons Actions; Conſiderations on 
ens Natures and Diſpoſitions: all things that 
ay ſervè for Proof or Diſproof, Illuſtration or 
Amplification 
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Fabius, on the contrary, by Delay. And this inde 


. doubted; unleſs we were aſſur d they drew it irc 
Thoſe who Knew and Saw what they did. 


fore ] leave this Head. Tis a Common Fault in! 


88 Inſtruftions for Reading 
Amplificationor any Moral place: Conſideratiot 
of the Circumſtances of Actions, the Reaſons yj 
they prove Succeſsful; Or their Errors, if th 
prove Unfortunate: as in the ſecond Punic'W 
why Annibal ſtill prevail d by haſtning his Action 


is one of the ſpecial operas”. — by Hi 
ry. And therefore I have always thought Pohl 
( might we have him perfect) one of the belt t| 
ever wrot Story. For whereas other Hiſtorian: u 
tent themſelves with the True Reaſons of Eve 
in Civil Affairs; Polybiur, when he has Fiſtori 
ſet down an Action worthy conſideration, leave 
not ſo, but reviews, inſiſts, and as it were 
ments upon it, conſiders all the Circumſtances i 
were of any force in the Management of it. 
Have a particular to thoſe Hiſtorian 
wrot the Tranſactions of their Own Times, or the 
in which Themſelves were Agents, eſpecially 
you find them to be ſuch as durſt tell Trat 
For as it is with Painters, who many times dn 
Pictures of fair Women, and call them Helen ( 
Venus ; or of Great ors, and call them 4 
ander or (eſar ; yet we know they carry no Reſe 
blance of the Perſons whoſe Names they be: 
So, when men write and decipher Azons, long 
fore their Time, they may do it with great Vit u 
Elegancy, expreſs much Polztick Wiſdom, and fran 
very Beautiful Pieces, but how near to the Liſe the 
expreſs the Aﬀtons themſelves, is much to | 


One thing more I would admoniſh you of b 
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o fill our Common: place Books with Obſervati- 
ons of Great and Famous Events, either of Great 
Battles or Civil Contentions. The Expedition of 
ercules's Offspring for the Recovery of Pelopon- 
ſe ; the Building of Rome; the Attempt of Regu- 
Jus againſt the Great Serpent of Bagrada ; The 
Punic Wart; The Ruin of Carthage; The Death of 
zſar, and the like. Mean while things of Ordinary 
ourſe and Common Life, gaifl no room in our Paper- 
books. One of the greateſt reaſons that fo many 
Scholars in reading H:ſtory grow no wiſer, is be- 
auſe they ſleight things of Ordinary Courſe, and ob- 
ſerve only Great matters of more Note, but leſs 
Uſe. How does it profit a man who lives in Peace, 
to obſerve the Art how Ceſar manag d War Or by 
hat methods he aſpird to the Monarchy? Or 
hat Advantages they were that gave Scipio the 
day againſt Hannibal >T heſe things may be known, 
not becauſe the Knowledge of them is Uſeful, but 
becauſe the Ignorance of them 1s Diſgraceful. 
Their greateſt Uſe being only as a Help to Diſ- 
courſe. Let me therefore adviſe you in Reading, to 
have a care of thoſe Diſcourſes which treat of 
Domeſtic and Private Actions, eſpecially if they be 
ſuch, wherein Your ſelf deſigns to Venture your 
Fortune. For if you rectify a little your Conceit, 
you will ſee that it is the ſame Wiſdom which ma- 
nages Private Buſineſs, and State Affairs, and that 
the one is acted with as much Folly and Eaſe, as 

the other. 5 
From the Order of Reading, and the Matters in 

Reading to be obſerv d, we come to the Method 
0bſervation. What Order we are for our beſt uſe 
to keep in entring our Notes into our W 
| M n 
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you have but imperfectly noted them; that ſo you 


' to ſome bulk, that it may not be too great a Tad 


go Inſtructious for Reading. 
In your Reading Extract and take down in your 

Books ſuch things as you like, going on continy- 

ally without any reſpect unto Order; and for the Ve m. 

avoiding of Confuſion, it will be very advantagi 

ous to allot ſome time for the reviewing you m0 

Notes; which do as much and as oft as you can; 4A 

for by this means your Notes will be better fixt i be 

your Memory, and your Memory will eafily ſup 

ply you with things of the like Nature, if by chana 


may bring them together by Margzmal Reference, 
But becauſe your Notes in time muſt needs arif 


and too great loſs of Time to review them, I would 
have you to make a Large Index Alphabeticalh, 
and Regiſter in it your Heads, as they ſhall offe 
themſelves in the Courſe of your Reading, even 
Head under its proper Letter. For thus, thou pid L 
your Notes ly confus'd in your Paper-Book, yet ar 


they dageſted in your Index, and to draw them a 
together when you are to make uſe of them, vil Paine 
be nothing near ſo much pains as it would be, have 


have rang d them under their ſeveral Heads ( to 1a 


Titles) at their firſt gathering. Writ 


Thus far the Learned Mr. Hales. Ping; 


* 
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To which I thought good by way 1 to add 
the Opinion of the Ingemous Dr. Felton about Com- 
mon Place Books, which in his excellent Book call d 
ADiſſertation on Reading the Claſſicks. Pag. 40. 
he delivers thus, 


Never be perſwaded into what they call Com- 
Places, which can be of no uſe but in Cir- 
umſtantials of Time and Place, Cuſtom and 
Antiquity, and in ſuch Inſtances where Facts are 
o be rememberd, not where the Brain 1s to be 
»xercisd. In thele caſes it is of Great Uſe : It 
elps the Memory, and ſerves to keep thoſe 
hings in a ſort of Order and Succeſſion.” But Com- 
on. placing the Senſe of an Author, is ſuch a ſtu- 
pid Undertaking, that, if I may be indulg d in ſay- 
ng it, they want Common. ſenſe that practice it: 
at Heaps of this Rubbiſh have I ſeen ! O the 
Pains and Labour to record. what other People 
have ſaid, that is taken by thoſe, who have nothing 
to ſay Themſelves ! You may depend upon it, the 
Writings of theſe Men are never worth the Read- 
ing; the Fancy is crampd, the Invention ſpoil d, 
their Thoughts on every Thing are prevented, if 
they. Think at all; But. tis the peculiar Happineſs 
of theſe Collector of Senſe, that they write with- 

out Thinking. | 
I do moſt readily agree, that all the bright 
Sparkling Thoughts of the Ancients ; their fineſt. 
Expreſſions , and nobleſt Sentiments, are to be 
met with in theſe Tranſcribers : But how wretch- 
edly are they brought in, how miſerably put roge- 
; M 2 &her ! 
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91 Inſtructions for Reading 
ther ! Indeed I can compare ſuch Productions to 
nothing but rich Pieces of Patch-work ſew d toge. 
ther with Pack- thread ann 

For we mult confeſs the Truth; we can ſay no. 
thing New, at leaſt we can ſay nothing Better, ¶ 7:8: 
than has been ſaid before ; butwe may neverthe. 
leſs make what we ſay our Own. And this is done 
when we do not trouble ourſelves to remember 
in what Page, or what Book we have read ſuch i 
Paſſage; but it falls naturally with the Courſe d 
our own Thoughts, and takes its Place in ou 
Writings with as much Eaſe, and Looks with & 
good a Grace, as it appear d in 2000 years ago. 

This is the beſt way of remembring the Ancien 
Authors, when you reliſh their way of Writing, en 
ter into their Thoughts , and imbibe their Sen 
There is no need of tying ourſelves up to an Im 
tation of any of them; much leſs to Copy, or tran 
ſcribe them. For there is room for vaſt Variety 
of Thought and Style, as Nature is Various in het 


Works, and is Nature ſtill. Good Authors, like F 
the celebrated Maſters in the ſeveral Schools o cand. 
Painting, are Originals in their Way, and differen rev 
in their Manner. And when we can make the ſame , Li 
Uſe of the Romans as they did of the Greciant, an ad 1c 


habituate ourſelves to Their Way of Thinking Heaſe, 
and Writing, we may be equal in Rank, thougiWprov 
different from them all, and be eſteem d Origmariþ Den 
as well as They. NEE reeks, 

| | utarch 
odigi 
ar in 
$ Rez 
e Pot 
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b. Tudicious Mr. Blackwall, in his Introduction to 


the Claſſick s, pag. 112. gives theſe followeng Di- 
rection hom to Study them to Advantage. 


IS in my opinion a right Method to begi 

with the beſt and mol approv d Claſſuks, 

d to read thoſe: Authors firſt which muſt often be 

ad over .... Terence, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Fuve- 

 Tibullus , Propertius , cannot be ſtudyd too 

ch, or gone over too often. One reading may 

ice for Lucan, Status, Valerius Flaccus, Siltus Ita- 

vs, Claudian; though there will be frequent 00 = 

ſions to conſult ſome of their particular Paſſages, 

e ſame may be ſaid with reſpect to the Greek 

ets : Homer, Pindar, Anacreon, Ariſtophanes, | Eu- 

des, Sophocles, Theocritus, Callimachus, muſt never 

entirely laid aſide; and will recompenſe as ma; 

1 * a Me affairs — 

v. Fleſſod, Orpheus, L on, Apollonius Rhoatus, 

tcander, — — Oppien, OY will am- 

reward the labour of one careful Peruſal. Sal- 

, Livy, Cicero, Cæſar, and Tacitus, deſerve to be 

ad ſeveral times; and read them as oſt as you 

caſe, they will always afford freſh Pleaſure and '\ 4 

nprovement. Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Pla- Gy 

Demoſthenes, are of the ſame- Merit among the £ 

reeks, To which, I think, I may add Lucian and 

utarch, Lucian is an Univerſal Scholar, and a 

odigious Wit: He is Attsc and neat in his Style, 

ar in his Narration, and wonderful Facetious in 

$ Repartees. He furniſhes you with almoſt all 

e Poetical Hiſtory in ſuch a diverting. 3 
| | : 


n 


Peace and War. Thoſe Writings will furniſh ac 


over; and may ever after be occaſionally conſt 


. Lyricks to his own purpoſe, you will learn to c 
lect precious Stores out of the Ancients. . . It! 
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that you will not eaſily forget it; and ſupplies ti 
moſt dry and barren Wit with a rich plenty o 
terials. Plutarch is an Author of deep Senſe an 
vaſt Learning; though he does not reach his illi 
ſtrious Predeceſſors in the Graces of his Languag 
His Morals are Sound and Noble, illuſtrated wi 
a perpetual Variety ef beautifull Metaphors a 
Compariſons ,, and enforcd with very remarkali 
Storier and pertinent Examples: In his Lives the 
is a compleat Account of all the Roman and 

cian Antiquities ; of their Cuſtoms and Affairs 


pable and inquiſitive Reader with a curious 
riety of Characters, with a very valuable Store 
wile Remarks and ſound Politic 8. 

The reſt of the Claſſicks muſt by no means 
neglected, but ought once to be carefully : 


ed with much Advantage. We may with a lit 
Allowance admit that Obſervation to be juſt, tit 
He who would compleatly underſtand one Claſh 
muſt diligently read all. | 

The Greek Authors wonderfully explain & ul 
ſtrate the Roman. Compare them together 2 
they will be a Comment to one another... . / 
by this means you will ſee how judicially the latt 
imitated the former. By obſerving what ache 
tages Virgil has made of Homer in his Æneid 4 
Theocritus in his Paſtorals.; How cleanly Horate" 
apply d ſeveral Places out of Anacreon and Ot 


be convenient and pleaſant to compare Ant] 
together that were Country- men and Follom· Lit 
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Euripides, aides, : That were Con- 
mporaries , as Theocritus and Callimachus: That 
fit in the ſame DialeR, as Anacreon and Herodotus 
the Jonic: Theocritus, Pindar, and Callimachus upon 
es and the Bath arts in the Doric: Ki 
rit upon the ſame Subject, as — Valerius 
e Theocritus, on the of Pollux . 
id Amycus, and the Death 2 Saluſt s po- 
e and curious Hiſtory of s Conſpiracy, 
d Tullys four glorious Orations upon the ſame 
zbject, are the brighteſt Commentaries upon each 
her. 
It will Iikewiſe be neceſſary for the Young Scho- 
diligently to remark and commit to Memory 
e Religious and Civil Cuſtoms of the Ancients: An 
curate e of them will make him capa- 
2 to diſcern and reliſh the Propriety of an Au- 
ors 3 and the * and Graces of his 
lufions. . 

a That we may ſtill qualify our ſelves the better 
read and reliſh the Claſacks, we mult ſeriouſly 
dy the old 21 Latin gary Of the firſt 

Mc 4r:ſtatle, Di Longinus, and Dionyſius Ha- 
7.3 a 1 Of the latter are Tully, Horace and 
mee Theſe are excellent Authors, which lead 
eir Readers to the Fountain head of true Senſe 
d Sublimity, &c. . 

We ſhall ftill have a compleater Notion of the 
erfections and Beauties of the Ancients, if we 
1 oed che choiceſt Authors in our own Tongue, and 

re of the beſt Writers of our Neighbour Nati- 
— „ who always have the Anczents in view, and 


rite with their Spirit and Judgment. For a Col- 
and... n "0" 
the 
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the 125th Page of Mr. Blackwall's Introduſtium tht 
Claſacks. | " 

The ſame Excellent Author, Pag. 7oth ſhowi 
the Advantages of Studying the Claſficks, ſays, of 
great Advantage is, that from a few of the be 
of them may be drawn a good Syſtem and bez 
tifull Collection of Sound Morals. There the f 
cepts of a Virtuous and Happy Life are ſer off 
the Light and Gracefulneſs of clear and mom 
Expreffion ; and Eloquence is meritoriouſly e 
ploy d in vindicating and adorning Religion, I 
Offices, Cato Major, Tuſculan ' Queſtions, &c. of T 
want not much of Epictetus and Antoninus in 
rality, and are much Superior in Language. } 
dar writes in an exalted Strain of Piety as wel 
Poetry; He carefully wipes off the Aſperſions t 
Old Fables had thrown upon the Deztres ; and 
ver ſpeaks of Things or Perſons Sacred but m 
the tendereſt Caution and Reverence. He pri 
Virtue and Religion with a generous Warmth, a 
ſpeaks of its Eternal Rewards with a pious Al 
ANCE. . . . The famous Greek Profeſſor Duport i 
(in his Gnomologia Homerica) made an entertain 

and uſeful Collection of Homers Divine and 
ral ſayings, and has with great Dexterity comp: 
them with parallel Paſſages out of the Infp 
writers. By which it appears that there is noÞo 
in the World ſo like the Style of the Holy Bill 
Homer. The noble Hiſtorians abound with Ml 
ral Reflexions upon the Conduct of Human I 
and powerfully inſtruct both by Precepts and Þ 
amples. They paint Vice and Villany in hof 
Colours, and employ all their Reaſon'and B 
quence to pay due honours to Virtue, and fen 

| 8 = 
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undiſſembled Goodneſs amiable in the Eye of Man- 
kind. They expreſs a due Reverence for the 
ſtabliſh'd Nelgion, and a hearty Concern for the 
proſperous ſtate of their Native Country. Xene- 
bon s memorable things of Socrates is a very inſtru- 
tive and reſin d Syſtem of Morality ; it goes thro 
all Points of Duty to G 0 D and Man, with 2 
learneſs of Senſe and ſound Notion, and with in- 
xpreſſible Simplicity and Purity of Language. The 
reat Socrates there — in = 8 —_— 
us is moſt r to engage perſwade all ſorts 
pf 5 _— with the Reaſon ofa Phi- 
** directs with the Authority of a wer, 
ind addreſſes with the Familiarity and Endear: 
ents of a Friend. He made as many Improve- 
ents in true Morality, as could be made by the 
aſſiſted Strength of Human Reaſon ; nay he de- 
wers himſelf in ſome Places as if he was en- 
Wighten'd by a Rey from Heaven. In one of Plato's 
Divine Dialogues, Socrates utters a ſurprizing Pro- 
pheſy of a Divine Perſon, a true Friend and Lover 
f Human Nature, who was to come into the 
Vorld to inſtruct them in the moſt acceptable 
Way of Addreſſing their Prayers to the Majeſty of 
0D. | | af 
No wonder ſome Prelates of our Church have re- 
ommended the ſerious Study of Fuvenals Moral 
Parts to their Clergy. That manly and vigorous 
Author, ſo perfect a Maſter in the —.— 2 ſub- 
ume Way of „is not unacquainted with any 
of the — of good Writing; but is eſpeci- 
ally to be admir'd and valu d for his exalted Mo- 
W's. He diſſwades from Wickedneſs and exhorts 
to Goodneſs, with Vehemence of Zeal that can 
| | 3 ſcarce 
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inward Inclination to do an ill thing is criminal, 
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carce be diſſembled, and Strength of Reaſon that 
cannot eaſily be reſiſted. He does not praiſe V. 
tue and condemn Vice, as one has a favourable and 
the other a malignant Aſpect upon a Man's For. 
tune, in this World only; But he eſtabliſhes the 
unalterable Diſtinctions of Good and Evil; and 
uilds his Doctrine upon the immoveable Fou 
dation of G 0 D and infinite Providence. His Moral 
are ſuited*to the Nature and Dignity of an imm 
tal Soul; and like it, derive their Original fron 
Heaven. How ſound and ſerviceable is that wonder 
ful Notion in che 13th Satyr (V.208. &c.) That a 


and that a Wicked Thought ſtains the Mind with 
Guilt., and expoſes the Offender to the Puniſh 
ment of Heaven, though it never ripen into Ach 
on! A ſuitable Practice would effectually cruſh tie 


chiefs and Miſeries out of the World. What: 
Scene of Horror does he diſcloſe , when in the 
ſame Satyr (V. 192. &c. 210. &c.) he opens to ou 
view the Wounds and Gaſhes of a Wicked. Conſe 
ence | The guilty Reader is not only terrify d at tht 
dreadful Cracks and Flaſhes of the Heavens, but 
looks pale and trembles at the Thunder and Ligii 
ning of the Poets awful Verſe. The Notion of ti 
Fortitude cannot be better ſtated than it is in tie ing al 
8th Satyr (V. 79. to V. 85.) where he preſlingh 
exhorts his Reader always to prefer his Cunſciem 
and Principles before his Life; and not to be 16 
ſtrain d from doing his Duty, or be aw d into Com 
pliance with a villanous Propoſal even by the Pre 
ſence and Command of a barbarous Tyrant, a 
the neareſt Proſpect of Death in all the eircum 
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the Claſſick c Authors. 99 
ſtances of Cruelty and Terror. Muſt not a Pro- 
eſſor of Chriſtianity be aſnam d of himſelf for har- 
bouring uncharitable and bloody Reſentments in 
is Breaſt, when he reads and conſiders that inva- 
uable Paſſage againſt Revenge in the abovemen- 
ion d 'x 3th Satyr (V. 181. &c.) where he argues 
zpainſt that fierce and fatal Peſton, from the Igno- 
ance and Littleneſs of that Mind which is poſ- 
eis d with it; from the Honour and Generofity of 
paſſing-by and forgivin * from the Ex- 
ample of thoſe wiſe and mild Men Chryſpus and 
Thates, and eſpecially that of Socrates, that un- 
launted Champion and Martyr of Natural 5 
who was ſo great a Proficient in the beſt Philaſo- 
by, that he was aſſur d his malicious Perſecutors 
and Murderers could do him no hurt ; and had 
ot himſelf the leaft Inclination or riſing Wiſh to 
do them any: Who diſcours d with that chearful 
ravity and graceful Compoſure a few Moments 
defore he was going to Dy, as if he had been go- 
"g to take poſſeſſion of a Mingdom; and drank 
off the porſonous Bowl as a Potion of Immortality. 
Here I am aware, that upon this Commenda- 
ion of Fuvenal an Objection will be made againſt 
ome faulty Paſſages ; which I am ſo far from be- 
ing able to defend, that I think they are not fit 
to be mention'd. Whence we may learn, that the 
greateſt Beauties in the Pagan Morals are mix d with 
conſiderable Blemiſbes ; that they. have no Syſtem 
ſo pure, but ſome Taint cleaves to it. Only the 
(br:ftian Inſtitution furniſhes a ſufficient and per- 
te&t Scheme of Morality, in which there is not the 
leaſt Spot or Blemiſh to ſoil its Purity. Seneca, E- 
pittetus, Plutarch, Antoninus , &c. deliver Diviner 
| * Doctrines 
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Doctrines than the Moralfts before them, becauſe 
they flouriſh d in Times that afforded better Ad 
vantages for the Improvement of ſuch Studies 
The Morals of the Goſpel had then enlightned an 
improyd the World; the Philoſopher: learn 
75 Ds ak 8 e of St. Peter and St. Paul 
— 8 Pagan Theology dreſs d her ſelf in man 
of the Ornaments 24 Chr klang | 
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olleFed out of Helvicus and ( where he 
is deficient ) out of Taacſon's Chronolo- 
. Thoſe markt with an Aſteriſm are 
out of Helvicus, the ref} out of Iſaacſon. 


To which are added 
Inſtructions for Reading Chronology. 
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478 Euripides, the Greek Tragical Per barn, * 0 
tes, the Achenian Orator, born. 4 * 
451 Ariſtarchus, the Tragical Poet.' g 
434 Iſocrates, the Grecian Orator, boty.” 

429 Thucydides begins his Greek Hiſt. | 

42⁰ Ariſtophanes, the Greek Comical Poet, born. 
412|Cebes, the Thebean Philoſopher. 

387 Kenopboa, the Athenian Hiſtorian flouriſh'd. * 
380 Demoſthenes, che Athenian Orator, born, 


353 Æſchines, his Antagoniſt; * 
311 ——— Somit d 
i 1 flouriſn d. 


bon. 


104 


Anno Ante 
cole | 

255 Callimachus, the Greek Poet and Hiſt. 4 
232 Cato, the Cenſor, born. - "i 
202/Polybius, the Grecian Hiſtorian. 


3693 
3716 
3746 
3767 
3294 
3845 


3855 


3861 
3862 
3881 
3885 
3887 
3891 
3906 


181 


103 


67 
63 
61 


3907 
392 
392 


39 


ö 


42 


"I 


154 Terentius, the Comic Latin Poet. 


57 Livius, the Roman Hiſtorian, bor! - 1 
42 ** 
41 1 Oridias, born. 6 * 
26 Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, born. 


A Chronoloy of the 


the Comic Latin Poet, dyed. © 


M. T. Cicero, born. * 

Lucretius, the Latin Poet, born. 
Saluſtim, the Smut.” ian, ben. gf 
Virgin, the mous Latin Poet, born. 1 
Horatius, the — Latin Lyric, Doſes: | { 
Diodorus Siculus, the Hiſtorian. J 


Cornelius Nepos, the Oraor and Hiſt *, : 


of : 7 I, 


I9 Propertius, the Latin Poet. - 
3935 ire. Latin Poet. 


37 
49 


idius wrot Elegie. 


3902 6 6Dicoyis Helios wrives his kilt. 
| rnb the Geog and Hifi. 7 
19 


Pompeius, the Hilt. 


25 Vellcius Patercalus, the Hiſt. 


oſephus, Hiſt. born. 
us, the Hiſt. * 


56 Ferſim, — Poet and 
5 Epictetus, the Stoick. 


66|Petronius Arbiter, dyed. 

Lucanus the Poet, 2s Seneca the muede. 
Plinius dyed, under mount Veſuvius. 
Martialis, theEpigrammatiſt, born. 
Juvenalis, the Satytical Poet, born. 


8 ———— Orator. * 


Cornelius Tacitus writes his Hiſt. 
— 7 —— — 2 Orator. * 
Juvenalis dyed 0 


Suetonius — ten the Hiſt, * 


Anno Chriſti. 
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Here are ſeveral As or 

of Time, us d by ſeveral 
ſeveral Occaſions. The two 
A. M. and A. D. From the 
WorLD, and from the Birth of Gurt 
mer ends in the year 3948, and the latter be 


from thence. mii, nue: £þ 
To know then what year of the Woxzr 
year of the Loxp is, Add [eo ycardf the Lon 
the Number 3948, and the total 18 ft. And u 
know what year before Cuxisr any year of the 
Wort is under 3948, Subſtract the Number gin 
en from 3948. . 
The Romans reckon d U. C. Urbe conditd, which 
was in the year 3198. So that to know what yer 
of the WorLD any year ſince the Building of Rent 
is, Add it to 3198, and. that is it. And. to knon 
what year of CarsT any ſuch year is, Subſtrad 
752 (in which year of Mme, CHRIST was born) 
from the Number given, and the Reſidue is it. 
The Grecian Account went by Olympiads, even 
Olympiad containing A years... This began in. the 
year of the WoxLD 3174, The Operation wil 
be the ſame; only firſt you muſt reduce the 0hw 
piad into years by Multiplying it by 4, and Add 
To _ years to _ and th en proceed: by the 
of | 
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Iomeri Ilias & Od, eum doctif Com- 
ment. Euſtathii & Indicibus celeberr. E- 
2 dit. Romanæ. 2 Vol. Föll 142 7. -* 
— Chicgets & ' varus Lect. Batnes &c. 
2 Vol. g. Camb. 17 1 11½ñ;ꝛͤ —-— 
Heſiodt © pera omnia, Gr. Lat. cum Scholiis. Ex 
edit. obe Ban e Plantin. 
40. 160 ꝶ . Wee 
—— Cum Tzetzis Schol: G pyladis Brixia- 
ni tranſl; in Lat. Carm. Chart. majore, 
Charact. pucherr. geo. Baſil. 1542. 
pindari ra, Gr. Lat. cum notis Weſt & 
Welſted. Fol. E Theatro Oxon. 1697. 
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Steph. 1602. 
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ole. go. 1 10 . ard .atacto hate? 
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r. Edit. prim. nitid. Wann | 
= 
Ck. ex edit. ada. cum notis 
| bon. apud H. Stph. 88. 159. 
26. Simplicii Comment. in Epictetum, dum thc | 
Salmaſii, Gr. Lat. — 4to; 100 
N Enchiridion ,| Cebetis Tal 
Tbeophraſti Characteres Bthici, &c. G 
| Lat. 800. cum notis. Oxon. x680. - 
27 · Phglerids Bod Epiſtolæ Gr. Lat. apud Oporin.! 
17 
28. Theophraſt Chara: Mor. Gr. Lat: ex ei 
Caſauboni. 850, Lugd. 1599. | 


Latin tau, cc. 3 


29. Luc. Flori Hiſt Rom. Epitome,cum Interpn 

Anne Tan. Fabri fil. in Uſum L phy 
800. 1692. 

30. Eutropii HR. Rom. in Uſum Delphini 
Paris. 1683. 

—— --fift. Rom. cum variis Lect. & 4 
cura Tho. Hearne. toy. E Theas. 7x c 
703. 

31. Livu Hiſt. Rom. cum wi 
impr. apud Vaſeoſan. Fol. 1543. 
———-Hf. Rom. accuratiſſ. edit. & curwi 
impr. apud Janſon. Amſtel. 85. 1661. 

—— Hiſt. 6 Vol. 8vo, cura Hearne. Oxon. 170 

32. Juſtini Hiſtoria, ex opt. Grevii Edit. & a 
niotis ejuſdem & — 800, 
1699. 
— Fliſt. 800. curf Hearne. Orb 1704. 
33. Cr. Salluftii Opera Omnia, cum Tull On 
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ment. Fol. Lugd. 1523. 
——Hift. Edit. in uſum wann Paris. . 
\ 1674. 
Conſpir. Cat. & Bell, Jug | &c. cum 
notis Variorum. 8v0, Ex O Hack. 1665. 


4. Julii Cæſaris Comment. ex antiq. edit. Fol. 
1480, . 

—— Comment. Gr. & Lat. notis Brantii Lib. 
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AGAN MYTHOLOGY: 


howing how Pagan Stories were 
KB: borrowd from Scripture Hi- 
ſtory --Collected out of Yoſius, 
Macrobius, Lampridins, Bochar- 
tus, Diodorus Siculus, Philoſtra- 
tus, Diogenes, Lucian, Plato, Plu. 
tarch. — Fa 


lit. 
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PAGAN MYTHOLOGY: 


d, and Ovid. 

The production of Adam and Eve, is atteſted by 
ato, Demoſthenes and Socrates ; who ſay that the 
heniant reckon themſelves to be Aurixferis, born 
the Earth. Hence the Stories of the Grants 


ation of Man to Prometbeut, the name certai 


pax. And this Prometheus form 
nd when Ovid adds, that he took Fire 


| Hea- 
n to animate bu lumpiſb Clay, what is it 


t GOD's 


Divine aura Particula And - Dei part. 
May we not think that Adam's Dominion over the 
aſts, which was accompanied with his Calling 


what the Poets talk of Orpheus's drawing the 
aſts after him, and making them tame, and cauſing 
to ſtand ſtill and (as it were) anſwer to their 


ames ? 


Ovid in his deſcription of the Golden Age, or Sa- 
ns reign, ' Paradiſe it {elf ſeems to have been 
Q 2 known 


HE "Heathen Writers borrow d moſt of 
their Hiſtories _— otion - _ the Sa. 
cred Writings. To begin, where all things 
| began, he bad This, as it is par- 
ularly deſcrib d by Moſes in the 4th Chapter of 
, is mention d by Sanconiathon, Orpheus, He- 


id Terre-fili, Ovid applys and attributes this for- 
the wiſe G 0 D, for Neparthry is opien — 
g men of Clay. 


athing into bis noſtrils the Breath of Life > Hence ; 


em and giving them Names, was the foundation | 


The Firſt and Innocent ftate of Man, is refer d-to - 


7 % 
, 
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known under the Notion of the Elyſian Fields, Oil 
theſe Virgil ſpeaks in his 6th Aineid. The Fortmu g to 
Hands which the Greeks write of, a Place of extra Fr 
dinary Delight, are the ſame. Or, if we muſt pan n all 
lel it with a Garden ſo expreſsly call d, we have &Weace 
cinous his Garden or Orchard in Homer, Odyſſ i Fa 
Or, the Garden of Adony may refer to that of la ho. 


Or, the pleaſant Orchards of the Heſperidu ul Gi 
which were Trees that bore Golden Apples. So thiÞile 1 
Tree of Life in this Garden, gave riſe to the Pbaſthe G 


Nectar and Ambroſia, which ſhould have made tighter 
Eaters of it Immortal. | \ = 7 
The Fall of Adam and Eve, eſpecially of the ed Sc 
ter, becauſe ſhe was firſt and moſt eminent in All 
Tranſgreſſion, is repreſented by Homer's Ahe 7 
Firſt-born Daughter of Jupiter) whom incen the F 
Jupiter thruſt down from Heaven, threatning i Nim: 
ſbe ſhould never be reſtor d to that place again. ¶ lis ſti 
is not to be doubted that our Firſt Parent Eve Tow. 
alſo meant by Pandora, whom FHeſod and othe which 
of the Ancients mention, acquainting us that i cle G. 
of her Deadly Box which ſhe gave to Hhimetbeut, tl Al 
all Evil into the World, and & ſhe becan the P 
the Original of all the miſerable occurrences th bali, 
happen to Human Kind. 4 / enter 
 Enock's being taken-up by God (together with i and © 
Tranſlation of Elias afterward) gave occaſion ill don. 
the Stories of their Hero's being tranſlated; ¶ chem 
Aſtrea and others leaving the world, and aſcea ume 
ing to Heaven alive, and being turn d into Su Liker 
and Celeſtial Signs. hs with 

Noah's Flood is deſcrib d under the name of Me 
calion's: it being the uſual way of the Greciam I Old! 


affix new Names to Perſons. Ogyges s Flood k 


FE 
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. OfFile ſignifies. the ſame. And drarat or Ganges 
auto be underſtood by Parnaſſus. ' 

From the Dove / bringing an — ve find 

1 all Ages that this has been ever the tumbol: 

Me * way gon W King of Italy, is Noah, 

| the mo ancient 5 is 5 

ok ho coin d Money which 19055 it the impreſs of 

% ip, which repreſents the Art. · Promeilums like - 

0 riſe is another name for Noah; it being uſual for 

Fog he Greek Poets to ſet forth the ſame Perſon by 

le U lifferent names. Prometheus is {aid to be the Son 


of Foe Fapetus, | 1. C. of Japberb one of Noab s undoubt- 


All the Gre Fable of the Tower of Babel, and 
che Theomachy of the Giants, was deriv'd from what 
che Hiſtory of Moſes relates (in Gen. 11. 3.) that 
Nimrod a great Hunter, a Giant-like man, with 
his ſturdy-tellows, attempted to build a City and 
Tower whoſe top ſhould reach up to Heaven; 
which the Pagans interpreted to be the, ape of 
the Gods and making War with them. 

Abraham's feaſting the Angeli, gave occaſion to 
the Poets to ſpeak of the Gods being frafted by Mor- 
talr, as they tell us of Philemon and Bauci, their 
entertaining of 7 Jupiter and a Hence Homer 
and other Poets ſo commonly talk of che Appari- 
tion of the Gods in ſenſible Shapes, and bring 
them in after that manner. Becauſe Angels in old 
time did uſe to transform themſelves into Human 
Likeneſs, and frequently viſited and conyers d 
with Men here on Earth. 

Moſt of thoſe Gods which were nals pdby the 
Old Heathens were Kings formerly of — Country 
where they were ador fy It is agreed by all * 
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the great Aſſyrian Belus was either Nimrod, or ſom 
other Great Prince of that Country. And Dix 
rus Siculus relates the ſame of the Æyptian Hory, 
and Ofyris, The Greek zevs or Jupiter was King 0 
Crete, at leaſt He that was commonly worſhip; 
as Tully himſelf is forcd to own, though he be ſa 
great an Advocate for the Natural Deities. Sam 
nus, Janus, Faunus, Fatua, Romulus, and all the Dill 
indigetes, are generally ownd to be Princes of M 
ly. As for Juno, I look upon her to be but th 
old Jana, and Saturn to be the True name of tha 
old King (which is preſerv d ſtill in the Teutonic 
Seater. So was the famous Hammon of Afri 
Cham the Firſt Princeor Founderof that Country; 
Bacchus a great Conqueror in the Eaſt; and the 
celebrated Rhea, or Cybele, an adopted Daughter: 
of Mznoes, an ancient King of Phrygia ; and Cert, 
or J, a Queen of Aeypt. e | 
One reaſon of the alteration of Ancient Trads 
tions is this, when the Oriental Phraſes were am 
biguous and æquivocal, they omitted that ſenſe 
which was plain and obvious, and took that which 
was more ſtrange and fabulous. From hence the 
Learned Bochartur has fetch d the Fable of the 
Golden Fleece, which was nothing elſe but robbng 
the Treaſury of the King of Colchis ; but it was dil. 
guisd under the name of the Golden Fleece, becauſe 
the Syriac word ſignifies both a Fleece and 'a Tres- 
fury. So the Bulls and Dragons that kept 1t, wete 
nothing but the Walls and Brazen-Gates. From the 
like ambiguity of the Original Word aroſe the Fa- 
ble of Jupiter ſtealing Europa in the form of a Bul, 
becauſe the Word either ſignifies a Ship in which 
he conyey'd her away, or a Bull; or it may be the 


id in 
geir Si 
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A of a Bull, as the S St. Paul 
0 ild in had Caf end Polls, it being to call 
„ Ships by de Names of: the Signs 1 car- 
o ECL 
But yet a more calific Princi rape of 
25 by attributing the actions — rx 
One who. was = firſt or che Chief of them. 
hus it was in the ſtories of Jupiter, — Marr, 
er cury, Minerva, Juno,  Baatbus, and Hercules, 
hich were a collection of the actions done: by a 
ultitude of Perſons, which were all attributed to 
ne Perſon... So Yoſius tells us before the time 
the Troqen Wars, moſt of their Kings, wha were 
nown d and powerful, were call d And ſo 
ſides the ancient Who — ſame 
th Japbet, they ſametumes underſtood àny Inſu- 
Prince, or one that had great power ate Se; 
t beſides. — there were —ů— 
ong the, Ererka, the one of (Athens, the other 
e Builder — the Walls of Ty. S0 for V 
ſides that Ancient one they had by the Oriental 
adition, they had a Spartan; Thratian;and Area- 
Mars. What abundance; of Afercur iet atetwe 
n of by Tuly 2 and of no leſs than five"; Miner- 
5? Every Acornful, jealdus Queen would 
| up the F of Juno. ——— 
ere between e and Meyptians, concern- 
the Country of Bacchus, or Laber Pater, hoſe 
ry was made up of many patches of thei Orien- 


Story. The —— * be { of Hereales, Now 
it ſtran 


n 
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practice of the Pagan World. To inſtanoe in {6 
(for it would be too tedious to mention 410 10 
firſt in che Dividing of Time into Weeky or fer 
s, and the olering af a - ſeventh I as Sactel 
T 6 He oa call d it; tc far ispoy nec. The 

Holy 85 becauſe this was a day of Solemn Wi 
_ Severus the Emperor us d (ſays Lampric 
to go to the and frequent tlie Te 
on this day. Vea thewery word Sabbath was al 
by ſome of them: Thus Sueterus ſays, Ding 
the Grammarian us d to hold tation Th 
Nudes on the Sabbathy.-And from „We lei 
that the 7th Day was a Flow, wg 4 Play-def 
School-Boys. e ÞY 
Likewiſe, the Heathons took their ert r 
gations; Liftrations and-Purifications from the fal 
Macrobius. aſſures us, that the Gentile: Devot 
niſts, when ever they-addreſt thethſelves "464 i 
Gods, whether Celeſtial or Infernif ptepar di 
ſelves before-hand by uſing of Water.  - Helio 
became a Maxim among thut, 1 e 
wir pure Water) And ee, a 
had Veſſels for this a, which'concaffd 0 | 
Confecrated Element 4 5 % U 0 10 
The Heathen Cuſtom of Oi Fir Hr 
Tenths; was borrowid fromthe Feibe: 
confiderable part f theold:Remians Religie blob 
(as Plutarth writes) were wont to beſtow * 
Part of the Fruits which the Earth yeilded t 
and of other Goods and Profits; on cbeir 
Feaſts, Sacrifices, and Temples ini — 
Gods, He tells us that Camallus faithfully paid 
Apolln the Tenth bf bis booty and ſpbils Aber | 
the Enemy ; ; and that — paid Tiber to Y 
cules, 
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The cuſtom of 4geping 6 Perpetual Fire on the A. 
e, was deriv d from the Jews. Thus it was or- 
d by the Greeks, "that Tp Arco ſhould be kept 
n the Temple of Apoll at Delphos, and in that of 
ſinerva at Athens. This Fire was call d by them 

„ whence the Latin Veſta. The Romans likexiſe 


he Temple of Peſts at Rome. The Virgins (the 
HN Virgint] who had the care of it, f 

er d it not to go out, ae nleſs in time gf Civil War 
The Heathen Oracles, and giving of 2 5 in in 
difficult lo. were. of Lan extraction. 

ere borrow d aku Holy Oracl in the oy 
art of the Taberna, and afterward. of the Tem- 
And tis not in e that the Poetical con- 
eit of Sphinx,, W 
nignmatical ſayings, was taken from the Sacred 
racle of the a and from 1150 Cherubims which 
ere ver the 1 whence Anſwers, were 
ven by G 0D. e Sphins wa bar py hone 
eign d | a Makifgns Ane f 2 — — 
ace, and ey; had W : ae e hy ow 2 proud 
cor to cepre entation- t 

ene Gegen, They wgre of « 1 
arious Shape; But tis generally agreed they had 
he countenances of Men, an y, were 
ing d; And tis well Bern f e reatutes 


| ar ly Oracle. the Old Ke- 
I gueſs: that, Auciha among 

nans, wich were ugh 4 be from Heaven, and in 

which the Fates of the City were contain d 

odg d ( which really were but one, though ſaid to 

= - 9 had ſome reference to the Fews Urim 
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blerv d this cuſtom . A Cuntinsal Fire was kept in 


us d to utter Ridles and 


ad over the Mercy: ſeat, whuch'was the Dice | 


and 


— a. — 3 


* ma | - 


there not ſome probability that the Dyndaride 6 


fatal Hair of Niſut, King of Megarenſes „ whic 


It is fam d that Elias went up to Heaven in o Fit 


the Sun and its Courſe through the * 
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and Thummim, that Divine and Heavenly Den 
tum, on which the fates of perſons depended why 
repair d unto it to conſult it; and which was i 
deed but one ſingle Oracle, though by the dif 
rent Names it ſeem d to be more. And theſe , 
cilia dropt from Heaven, being in the ſhape; 
ſhort Sheilds or Bucklers that are to cover d 
Breaſt, ſeem on this very account to have reg 
rence to the holy Breaſt-plate, in which the Un 
and Thummim were depoſited, ©. 
Me read in Scripture of the Gigantic Rute 

naanites, call d the Sons F Aua, and Anakim:. 


Atoxcupu (and there were more than Caſtor and Mi trav 
lux that were call d by that name, as Tully inſom g. I 


us) who by the Greeks were call d 'Avaxes , bi 
their name from thoſe Great men who were ti 
Offspring of Auałꝰ For the name of avaxy 
given not only to the Tyndaride, but all Great me 
and Princes. ** e he 1 iy 
'.. From Fephthah s Daughter s being ſacrificed ('whic 
could — but be famd 2 Neko ng 
Gentiles, and afterwards ſpread it ſelf further tix 
Greek Poets made the ſtory of Iphigenia s being 
erific d by her father amemnun. 

From Sampſons being ſhar d, was the Fable ofti 


being cut off by a deſperate Lover, ruin befel 
Niſur. = 5 | 


Chariot with Horſes, according to the Sacred Story 
Whence the Greeks miſtook H according to IK 
Septuagint) or Hias for Ha-, and apply d it l 
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Charits and Horfes they underſtood 
4 e 0 the Sun, and accordingly they fancied 
ere were really ſuch things, and their Poets fre- 
uently talk of them. 
From Nebuchaduezxar 5 Transformation into a 
eaft, ſome wy the Heathen Mezamorphoſes (which 
e Poets are frequently talking of) were coin'd; = 
d hence the Pythagorean Tranſmigration (i. e. the 
aſſing of the Souls of men into Brutes) had its 
- Wrth. Which is the more credible from this con- 
deration ; that this wonderful Transformation of 
„Nat Great Monarch happend at., or about the 
e time that oras was at Babylon, whither 
 travelld on purpoſe to gain the Eaſtern Learn- 
g. Hence he brought the Report freſh with 
m, and bein _ a fanciful Genius, thought the 
| way to ſolve that ſtrange occurrence, was to 
ert the pſychoſis ; For the Corporal trans- 
mation he thought argu d alſo the change of 
ie Souls. | l 
Nebuchadnezzar s Dream (Dan. 2.) of an Image 
ich a Golden Head, Breaſt, and Arms of Silver, 
ren Belly, and Legs of — which repreſent- 
| the 4 Monarchy s of the World, was the foun- 
ation of the Poetical Diviſion of Time into 4 Abet, 
hich they gg according to thoſe 4 Me- 
: Firſt the e, which began with the 
ginning of the Gln te and laſted 5 Saturns be- 
g turn d out of his Kingdom. This ſignifies the 
la pr. State of our Fore-fathers in Paradiſe, for 
urn is Adam. Secondly, there is the Silber- by 
| hich laſted from Saturn's Exile and being depos d, 
l N:mrod, or Jupiter Belus who is the ſame. In 
is Age all Arts were found out. Thirdly, hey 
R 2 t 
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tell us of the Brazen Age, which began under Ni 
rod, and laſted to the firſt year of the Return 
the Herachde. In this Age Tyranny grew tp, ail 
Wars began. The Fourth Ae is of Iron: it 
gan from the return of the Heraclidæ into Pele 
neſur, and laſts to theſe very times, and ſo on. 
The Heathens had their Deities from Scriptut 


Their Saturn was Adam: Their Minerva was Eu f Jr 
Their Jupiter, (ain: Their Vulcan, Tubal-Cain: The em 
Bacchus, (as their Saturn 22 Noah : T, th 
Ap, Foſeph : Their Mercury, Moſes: Their Hau her 


les, Foſbna and ' Sampſon : Their Apollo, Fubal : Thi 
Ganymed, Elias : &c. 2 8 bs 

- Firft, to begin with Adam, he without-doulf 
was Saturn, of whom the Poets relate that hisF 
ther was Celus , and his Mother Tellu; that! 
rul'd over all the World and was Supreme Sox 
raign; That under him was the Golden Ave, tid 
afterwards he was expell d his Kingdom, and « 
pos d from the power and dominion he had, ati 
that he found out Agriculture. Anfſwerably 1 
which, Adam is call d the Son of God (Luk. 3. 38, 
which in the Language of the Poets is Son of (4 
lus: Beſides he was form d by God out of tit 
Earth, and fo might be faid to be both the Sn 
God, and of the Earth. Adam was the firſt Ruf 
and Soveraign Lord, under him was the Gol 
Age, or Happy State in Paradiſe, which all me 
might have enjoy d if He had not fallen; but! 
fell, and loft his Empire, and was expell d th4 
Bleſſed Place. He was the firſt that tilfd the Grim 
and taught men Husbandry. And Adam hidi 
himſelf in the Garden, gave occaſion tothe nan 
of Saturn, from Satar to hide. as 
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Nu Eve likewiſe, the firſt of the Fair Sex, the Mi- 
m refs of the World, and the Mother of all Man- 
„ind, was repreſented under the name of Minerva, 
t de being the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, and the firſt In- 
lanWcntcr of Spinning, Weaving, working of W ool, 
. Ind making of Cloathing. And I may add this, 
tur at when the Poets tell us, that Minerva was born 
EF Jupiter's Brain, and without a Mother, they 
em to refer to Sacred Hiſtory ; which acquaints 
Tie, chat Eve was nat born after the manner of 
JnWher Women, but was taken out of Adams Side. 
Tue that conſiders how the Poets ate wont to mi- 
| ke one thing for another, will not be averſe to 
edit this. bs 
Cain, the Eldeft Son of Adam, was the firſt An- 
ent Jupiter, and is ſaid to haye invented the 
punding of Cities; for the firſt City in the world 
as built by Cain. This Jupiter, by the Atheniant, 
as ſtil d nas, a Founder of Cities. Beſides, this 
in married his own Siſter, and ſo the ſame is 
id of Jupiter : he married Veſta, Saturn's daugh- 
r, who was the Goddeſs of ArchiteCture, and 
erefore was a proper Wife for him who was the 
rſt Architect. Ls OS 
That Tubal- Cain gave firſt occaſion to the name 
d worſhip of Vulcan, has been very probably con- 
vd, both from the great affinitꝭ of the Names, 
d becauſe Tubal- Cain is expreſsly mention d (Gen. 
| 75 to be an Inſtructer of every Artificer in Braſs 
Iron. * 
Many parcels of Noahs memory were preſerd d 
the ſcatter d Fragments of many Fables, under 


turn, Fanut, Prometheus, and Bacchus. Saturn was 
ud to be tie Common Parent of mankind, - _ 
0an ; 
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Noab; Saturn was a Juſt King, Noah not « 
ighteous himſelf, but a Preacher of Rightec 
nels ; The Golden Age of Saturn was between 
and the Diſperſion of Nations. In Noahs tim 
all Mankind had but one Language, which th 
Heathens extend under Saturn to Men ani 
Beaſts: The Plantation of Vines attributed to 
turn by the Heathens, as to Noah by the Scripture 
The Law of Saturn mention d by the Poets, tt 
none ſhould ſee the Nakedneſs of the Gods wit 
out puniſhment, ſeems to reſpect the Fact ap” 
Curſe of Cham, in reference to Noah. Saturn al 
Rhea, and thoſe with them are ſaid to be born d 
Thetts or the Ocean, which plainly alludes to N 
and his Companies eſcaping the Flood; Thene 
a Ship was the Symbol of Saturn: And that Sum 
devour d all his Children, ſeems to be nothing el 
_—— deſtruction of the Old World by Nat 
And not only under Saturn, but under Proms 
theus too, was Noahs memory preſery d. Diogo 
ſpeaks of the great Flood under Prometheus ; and 
Prometheus implies one that had Forecaſt and Mi 
dom, ſuch as Noah had, whereby he foretold tis 
Flood, and was ſav d in it, when others were H. 
metheus's, that had not Wit to prevent their ol 
deſtruction. _ 
And no wofider if Prometheus was Noah, tha 
the forming Mankind was attributed to him, whel 
the World was peopled from him. - | 
Another part of Noahs memory was preſers 
under Janus, Fanus his being bifrons, or looking 
Forward and Backward, is not ſo fit an Emblen 
of any thing as of Noahs ſeeing theſe two 1055 


3 
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fore and after the Flood. And Plutarch tells us 
he ancient Coins had on the one fide the image 
f Janus with his 2 Faces, on the other the Fore or 
inder part of a Ship, by which the memory of the 
irt of Noah ſeems to have been preſeryd. 
And on the ſame account that the name of 
is attributed to Noab , ſome likewiſe believe 
im to have been the moſt Ancient Brutus, who 
as, according to D:odorus, the firſt Planter of Vines : 
nd beſides, Bacchus his being twice born, ſeems 
nlv an adumbration of Noahs preſervation after 
e Flood, which might be accounted a 2d Nati- 
ty, when the reſt of the World was deſtroy d: 
d withal Philoſtratus relates that the ancient 
adian Bacchus came thither out of Aſyris, which 
t more fully agrees with Naa. 
But the main argument to prove Noah and Sa- 
rn to be the ſame is this, That Saturn by the 
athens is ſaid to have had three Sons, Jupiter 
eptune, and Pluto, and that he divided the orld 
ong them. Which Diviſion plainly aroſe from 
e Scripture account of the D:viding the Earth be» 
peen the ras Brethren, the ſons of Noah, Sem, Ham, 
Japhet b. e 
2 next place, it is not difficult to prove 
at the Agyptian God, Apu, or Serapu, was no 
er than Joſeph, the renown d Ruler in Aeype 
der King Pharaoh. This perſon had abundantly 
erited of all Aeypt , and infinitly oblig d the 
hole Country, not only by teaching them the Art 
f drefling Vines, but alſo by laying up Corn in 
ore, and thereby providing for them againſt the 
me of Scarcity and Famine. For this ſingular 
nefit to them they erected an Ox or Cow, to pre- 
erve 


* 


n 


* 
* 
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ſerve his memory, for in that figure Apis appeat 
= and was worſhipd by the Aeyprtians. And. 1 
| | what Symbol more fitly than that of an Ox cou 
= Foſeph be repreſented? This Creature being 
= ſerviceable in Plowing and Sowing, and 'Tready 
—_ out the Corn. Beſides, a Bull or Ox is a Symbol 
1 Superiority or Government. | | 45 
Many Wu concerning Moſes are preſeryd 
the ſtory of Bacchus. Bacchus is ſaid to be born 
Feypt, and that ſoon after his birth he was | 
in an Ark and expos d to the River. He is all 
| by Plutarch 5 Paleſtinus-: and by others Bu 
_ which agrees to Moſes, who beſides his own 
= ther, was adopted by Pharaohs Daughter. Bar 
= was likewife. commended for his Beauty as 
| was, and was ſaid to be educated in Nyſa a May 
of Arabia, which agrees with Moſer's reſidence 
Arabia 40 years. Nonnus mentions Bacchus his fly 
into the Red Sea; and his Battles in Arabia, 
with the neighbouring Princes there. Orþl 
calls Bacchus Oer nog, and attributes to him 4 
TAaxa iow, whereby we underſtand Moſe: 
being a Legiſlator, and that he deliverd the 
= in 2 Tables. Moſes his fetching Water out d 
=_ Rock with his Rod, is preſeryd in the Orgia of i 
chus, in which Euripides relates that Agave and! 
reſt of the Bagche celebrating the Orgia, one I. 
them touch'd a Rock and the Water guſhd ol 
As alfo that they were wont to crown their Hei 
with Serpents, probably in memory of the cue 
the fiery Serpents in the Wilderneſs. we” 
The Neibouring people of Phenicia and Aj 
could not but hear of Foſhuah and his Acts, 4 
thence made their Hercules out of him: and fi 


Ll 


«4 Wn : 
Rap. Thi 
hem he was ſent'down to the Greeks, who you 
nay be ſure would augment” the Stories which 
ey heard. In the Land of Canaan, which he C 
nerd, were the Sons of Anak, Men of a valtfize, 
aſban more fignally is call d the Land of Grants. 
hilſt Zoſþua was agting with theſe Canaanitiſh 
zants, The Lord( Jol. 10. 11.) caſt downgreat ſtones 
om Heaven upon them: The remembrance of 
ou hich {ſays Voſſius) is kept among the Gentiles, 
und apply d to Fove aſſiſting Hercules in the very 
me ſort when he grapled with Grants, and was 
ut hard tò it. | 28 
Sampſon as well as Foſhua was the Greeks Hercu- 
, and from the one the Hiſtory or rather Fable 
the other is taken. For Hercules and Sampſon 
ere cotemporary. Again, Hercules flew the 
nc mean Lien, which anſwers to what we read of 


ampſon, Judges 14. 5, 6. Hercules ſubdued T: 
ans and Opprefers ; that is the meaning of . 


as, Centaur s, Stymphalides, &c. Thus ſon was 
ais d up on N to ſuppreſs and va thoſe 
erably 


no had mi oppreis d and perſecuted the 
d raelites. Hercules was ſent captive by Jupiter to 
u dl ryſtheus , and put to many labours to redeem 
of s Freedom: So Sampſon ſerv d the Philiftines, 


ndnd undertook great and wonderful things for 
one lis and his Country's liberty. Hercules was of 
eeat ſtrength of Body, and that Sampſon was ſo 
7e have ſeveral remarkable inſtances. Hercules 
cu Sas effeminate, and moſt vilely ſerv d his Wife 
Imphale ; Our Sampſon was enſlav d to a Woman, 
ind was undone by Dalilab. 3 
Thus have we ſeen in ſeveral Particulars that 
d 11Wnoſt of che Heathen Fables, have had their Ort: 
| S gi 
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from Screpture-Hiſtory. Much more migh 

we been Mm upon this Subject, but I am u 
to run the lengths that ſome haye do 

who have carried on this Notion to a ridiculoy 


ee. 
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Omne een rium 4255 conſpeRRius i in 1 
Crimen: A uanto Mew, gra feces, 
v 15 non niſi Pietati dots, 1 Ma- 
Jeſtas Clementiam jugiter amplectitur, 
Sceptraque Cæleſtis 4free candore il. 
luſtrata unmaculato radiant nitore, in- 
emur ilicet illis quaſi Ignibus collucentes un 
uaque refulgere T errarum ſinus, & mutuatitus 
Kadiis coruſcare tenebrafas Orbis latebras. Lau- 
ant ubique felices Terre, & miranda ſerenitate 
enerantur- ſparſum Phebi ſui jubar, & radiantem 
quaverſum adorant tatem, dum pro 
umine radlios reflectendo qual. ratias referre vi 
jentur. Verhm cum dagener Tyrannus Thro- 
wm ſcandens non niſi wy . — lætatur, nee 
bacchari-definet donec yer) 3 pe mo 
Purpura purpureum magis colorat Ne [ 
fas ipſa. ſuum; nigriori Calculo, daſignat >> 
wm. Audimus miſeros Tarments:jam.pogne 
aceratos infanda Phalaredis Emugientes Scelerh, 
juz tum demom truculentiori turgent immani- 
ite, cum Regiis ignibus tumeſcentesſeaden inge- 
atis reboant — Tutdò peccat obſcurum 
ulgus, & Humilitas majori/muiitor decuritate, 
uorum Crimina faut a Peer n tene- 
Iris contuinulata. 0 al 1 


cavendum 
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Cavendum eſt ne můgna Injuria fiat 
Fortibus & Meſeris. 4 


D UM ipſa Miſerorum Vulnera vulnerantur, 
& fatis adhuc Miſeri barbara Crudelitat 
miſeriores etiam redduntur, eriguntur moriba 
da Membra, ſeſe colligit afflicta Virtus, compre 
ſiſque ſuſpiriis nihil find ſpirat 5 6 
vulſa Anima præter Vindictam Iraſque ſuo I 
lori pares. Animatur utique quaſſata Fortitug 
ſuaſque clades dum perluſtrat tantæ calamit 
tis conſcia, conjurat alicet in Tyrannidem, & 
vel {ui diſpendio totos aculeos protrudit & wi 
dices deſperationis furores: Haud atnplids fn 
Ovantem Sævitiam ſuis miſerits frui, -ultermlq 
luxuriare: Verùm uti Nubecula, quæ è longmqs 
ne vel tantillæ Tempeſtati ſuſcitandæ par eſſe 
detur, tota protinus in Procellas reſolvitur & Na 
fragia. Poſt vulnera ſævior fremit Fortitud 
Sauciati Lacerti majori impetu haſtas vibrant; He 
ſteſque univerſos percellant ſuperantque Uns 
viri Vulnera & Deſperatio. Hoſtilem Navem ia 
ret Qnegiri manca Virtus; qui amputatis Mani 
uti rabida Fera (generoſa Pertinacia) Dentib 
dimicat, utiturque hoc unico & Gloriæ & Furon 
inſtrumento. Sic accingitur fortis Miſeria, & ip 
liata Neceſſitas arma prenſat, & (velut obſepn 
Torrens) mutuatur ab anguſtiis violentiam, difran 
pit objectos obioes & — Libertatis obſtacui 
Veruùm ubi Imbelles Miſeri proſternuntur, propm 
quaſi dolore contenti ſolis querelis indulgent, © 
part quiete Calamitates patiuntur ac Fata. 


— 
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Nemo Virtutem epics pes 
Præ mia A tolla — —— | 


( 


Aram ſane Clientelam ſibi vendicarent Super, 

& gloriarentur tot. Felicitatis ſuæ Candidatis, 

famelici Terræ filii Ambroſiam Nectarque e 
quo devorarent, & Cœleſtes præguſtarent 

— Vileſcerent uſque adeo- expetita Pala-. 

la, & Dis inaniter Olympus vacaret , nifi ipſius 

lendor aliquibus — Ornamentis, ambitio- 

ds Heroum Animos Pulcritudinis ſuæ defiderio 

ræſtringeret, Cultoreſque meretriciis alliceret 

landimentis. Videmus Chironem ultrd Immortali- 

atis honore ſemet abdicantem, cum non liceret 

lius commodis frui, & ſemet Parcarum poteſtati 

bjicientem cum nullis foveretur Divinitatis Bene- 

eis. Hinc fit quod ſola tumulata jaceat Virtus, 

i bene · dotatis ſtipata Sororibus largà manu pol- 

eatur Benignitatem. Atque ideo flagrantibus 

que adeo votis efflagitamus Heliconios Litera- 

m Fontet, ut tot pirgiliis excitatam ſitim ſeda- 

ent My, | & moleſtiarum mole labeſcentes A- 

mnorum ſpiritus perpetua quietaque donarent 8 

clicitate. Cernimus frige 3 Naſonts Muſam 9 

xlu incommoda ſentientem, & nullo Numinis 708 

andore refocillatam quaſi ingemiſcere. Sunt Præ- 

a ſcilicet quz non tam Artes alunt quam largi- - 

tur, &, . non inveniant, grato quodam com- 

ulu nos reddunt Virtus ientelà dignos. 


N. 
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& I univerſz Naturæ Fabrica undequlque 
bili renideret planitie, ommaque (Laueds i | 
ſtar) Vertice ſimul & Radicibus luxuriarent, ef 
ſanè foret Orbis Harmonia, ſuuſque efſet] 
ſtris honos, cum nec interior labes extern 
—— Elegantiam. Verdm ſi Calerum fad 
nunquam blandienti arrideat ſerenitate, qui 
cadem fatales æſtus promittat, perperàm profel 
iftas tantopere efflagitamus blanditias, 1 Nl 
Phebo ap ny Per ſas rent Altaria, fi, qu 
Terræ — „ üſdem fimul Flammis 
torreantur Incolæ. Iniquis enimvero Vot Fe 
litamus ambitioſi Pulcritudinis Proci, fi hanc n 
concedat niſi impotenti æſtuantem Libidine, u 
Philtra liceat delibare niſi Flammis ſuãque 
tia Salacitate. Suo ſcilicet Beneficio Miſerit| 
peraddit hæc fallax Dea, damniſque cumnlat 3 
nignitatem , cum quos Muneribus ſuis col 
(neſcio qui 'benevolentil ) Flammis ba 
vere videatur. Sic ingenioſo 
tentes & ipſe Jupiter occultat — 
candore cupitum cautè celat Adulterium. 0 
rubicundæ Laidis genæ interna denotant 1 
dia; paribuſque flammis torrentur . 


| cordia, voracibus Serpentibus tandem d 
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UM. vindictam meditatur tacitus | Dolor, & 
in alto ſopore totus occupatur, atrocioms foe- 
res tandem eructat tanto ſilen- 
bares. Verùm ubi emicat Præcox Ira, futiles 
17 æſtuantis Pectoris incendia, ventila- 
ubique ſæva Rabies & torpeſcit, aculeos emit- 
t cæcus & præceps Furor. Dum verboſa baccha- 
Ira Claſſicumque canit, excitat Hoſtem belli - 
us clamor eumque præmunit adverſus periculo- 
um ſortem & imminentia diſcrimina: Cum in- 
rim ſilens Jracundia inſidias molitur, clam ex- 
ndeſcit, & fine murmure ſæviens cruore ſatiatur 
cum otio luxuriatur. Sic cum Jovi Iras denun- 
it Fulgur & Tonitrua, properant ilicet, ad 
as conſcii mortales , onerant Altaria | 
lumini{que avertunt furorem : Verdmficcitra pre- 
os terrores Ipfe eſſet ſuarum Irarum Fæcialis, & 
repente jacularetur Fulmina & ruinas, ofcitans 
s ubique & incautas Terras peſſundaret, oppri- 
peretque ſecuros Mortales. Si ſuf; fuiſſet 
eſte fraternus Amor, feliciter declinaſſet de- 
daam Atrei crudelitatem ; haud deglutiiſſet Li- 
erorum artus, nec ſpontè baufftet ph proprium do- 
rem ; Haud funeſtis | intirfuiller Books quas jam- 
udum Fratris Diſſimulatio paraverat; Sed in ab- 
to & in magnã pacis ſolemnitate itavit tri- 
mam T Sic in necis Authorem oc- 
ultas Jras jaculatur Vindex Cruor, & ſme mina- 
r b de Occiſore triumphat. | 
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Pejor eſt mala, Timor ipſe mali. 


Uandoquidem invitis ſemper mortalibus & 
met ingerit importuna Calamitas, & haud di 
immoratur, non eſt cur tam impotenti libidi 
accerſamus miſerias noſtras, & ſollicito labore pm 
pria Fata laceſſamus. Iniqui nimirum noſtræ k 
mus Felicitatis Artifices, cum longinquos med 
tando labores domeſticis abſorbemur angoriba 
Crudeliter ſaluti noſtræ conſulimus, cum ipſis ms 
lis horridior Metus diſtractam diutinis Larvis d 
ſcruciat Animam, & ſæveriori damnat Equule 
Quoties imbellis Miſer (Ægyptiorum more) inter 
tatam inſpicit & horret Mortem, repetitis fungs 
bus & per tædia ſepelitur; Lente contabeſcit tou velut 
Homo, omnes artus ſeorſim & gradatim moriunti 
cum aliter liceret compendiosè magis & ino 
natd occumbere. Sic ubi Belli fama attonitam pe 
culſit Civitatem, vacillantes ubique deplorantr 
Di, nutanteſque cum Altaribus Penates : Obſet 
vantur oculis dira Incendia, ſparſæque Cadavem 
moles: Conſternata Plebs ferrum, rapinas, C 
xanga ubique Hoſhlem inſaniam -ſomnu 
orret, & præſtolatur: Atque ita longus Time 
& Deſperatio ſuſpiria duplicat , langueſcente 


hcen 
rata 1 
| nturc 
landic 
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rctiùs 


producit Miſeriam, graveſque exulcerat Singultuſbec un 
Quos aut præcidiſſet veſanus Hoſtium furor, Wlur. 8 
Humanior prohibuiſſet Clementia. Cum prætmipee, q 
tati Roman: in Trabeis & omni cum Pompa lat ca 


nes expectàrunt, & inconcuſſis animis aditanti 
conſpexere Fata, tam Generosà morte quaſi l 
crart viſi ſunt Immortalitatem. | 


Magna Fortuna, magna Servitus. 


UM benignis Cælorum influentiis ditati attolli 
mus Capita, & erecto vertice ad Altiorem 
uaſi aſpiramus Sphæram; ambitioſo Lumine pro- 
inqua ſuſpicimus Sidera, noſtræ ac ſi inviderent 
— 5 Mutata autem in Crudelitatem Benig- 
itate, repentinis felicitatem commiſcent dolos 
bus urgentque miſeriis, quibus nuper primordia 
ederunt & incrementa. Sic quibus felicitatem ac- 
zptam referrimus, ab iiſdem retrogrado Benefi- 
10 angores- curaſque derivamus; Et exinde no- 
ram deducimus Griginem, cum eadem ſors Or- 
m nobis tradit & Sepulc . Hinc Opulentia 
velut alia Pandora — ſuos honorificis one- 
at Cruciatibus, ſplendidiſque diſcrutiat Miſeriis. 
ec nobis gloriari licet, niſi quod hanc à Supergs 
ccepimus; Non ob Muneris præſtantiam: Inwiti 
nim cogimur profuſiorem Deorum damuiare Mu- 


rata in noſtras tandem cedunt Calamitates, mu- 
inturque in contraria Deſideria. Quos ſcilicet 
landioribus indulgentiæ aan excipit For- 

z, eoſdem amico enecat odio; quoſque placido 
W: cis fovet ſinu, iiſdem lethalia infligit vulnera; 
ec unquaàm magis eſt timenda niſi dum blandi- 


utat cæde, honoratque non niſi Anxietatibus. 


> 2 Dubia 
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ificentiam. Quippe vota 2 Facilibus Der impe- 


ur. Sic ludit, fic mortales deludit hæc Gentilium 
Dea, quz Alumnos ſuos veneno necat, ſuoſque ſa- 
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Dubia plus regains Mala, 


8 J vel exigua gaudia Dii miſeris largiantur me 
talibus, reſtat tamen Capite-dammato hoc ſalte 
inter dolores ſolatium, Qudd ſua fata ꝑprævide: 
præſentemque cognoſcat moriendi neceſſitate 
Ubi autem dubia intentatur Miſeria & anceps d 
des præludit, infelix Reus futuros meditatur c 
ciatus, futura præluſtrat Tormenta, & præcoci 
& crudeliori Fato clades ſuas anticipat pre 
2 Tyranni ferocitatem. Pereutrit & horyet i 
Animus multiplicem Barbariem , varialqy 
— libidines: fingit Equuleos & 1 immanion 
| Tauros ſomniat, timet, & præſtolatur. At qui f 
infortunii præſcius eſt, & ventura Mala p nt 
ſecurus perit & dolore ſuo contentus moritur, {i 
ue luctu quodammodo videtur frui. «rg 
e eſt Ovantem Miſeriam & geſtientem conte 
plari Calamitatem. Dum funeſtos Fluctus 
teſque proſpectat exitii ſui Fæciales, ſemet ye * 
parat victimam, ſeque ad mortem em 
ponit beatus Naufragus : Serenus Tempeſtata 
MH & inter tot diſcrimina ſobrius adhuc f 
compoſitus Votis vacat, aded ut in improba-ulq 
neceſſitate: Religion ſuæ Fata inſerviunt. Eu m 
um profectò & uſque utile eſt, ſuas clades 
ſtare & è longinquo propril potiri Calamita z Is 
ſuum colligit th I L Wann 
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Proprium hoc Ms iſeror 1 vitium 
Nunquam rebus credere Lats 
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I non aliqua inſit & infortuniis Volpptas, nec 
ſua habeat ſolatia mœſtiſſima conditio, obſti- 
tam miramur Miſferiam, que fingultibus ſuis 
ntenta oblatam repudiat & ſuſpicatur Felicita- 
m, & pervicaci Contumacia uſque fo- 
t K amplectitur Dolores. Digniſſimi profectò 
a forte homines, qui mordicùs tenent abſentem 
alamitatem, & ultrd Deorum diffidunt — | 
aſſuetis fruuntur lacrymis nec beatos eſſe libet; 
grè Cælorum admittunt munera; inter media Gan» 
ſolennemque Feſtivitatem ſolitis juvat indul- 
re queremoniis, atque ( Fgyptiorum more) inter 
ales E Mortem contemplari. diu- 
ais malis torpeſcentes melioribus obtupeſcunt 
atis, & miſeriarum memores nequeunt fine metu 
ſperatam intueri Felicitatem. Sic iſti, Car- 
r  longeque ſep epeliverunt Tenebre, fa aver- 
& etiam in Soi caligant ; Uſque 
ed repreſentantur recens Hbrror & Vincula, ut 
dum data licet Libertate frui, 2 autem 
ſtrino damnantur. Hinc eſt 
ergens adhuc videatur Anima — Atl ſuſpi 
lpitat tremulum Cor, trepidat vacillans & tergi- 
rlatur ſecuritatem: Adhuc enim remanet her- 
nda Tempeſtatis imago, & dira Mortis facies: In- 
bo laborat tum totus Homo, & in ſummũ tran- 
tate facit Naufragium. Similis eſt Ictero Miſe- 
v qui. ſuo faſcino habetat Oculorum aciem, prohi- 
que remotam felicitatem ſperare nec ſinit præ- 
nem cognoſcere. Et 
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Ex ſua ene ſecula — 


1 Nter excultiores fabricas, & in genioſs Nan 
partus (quaſi perfecta ubique deeſſet Pulen 

do) turpes reperimus maculas, & in ipsa quitt 
Venere quandam deprehendimus deformitatem 
& in Ccelefti Sphærâ, admirabili Naturæ Strud 
r2, inornatas — conſpicimus; Et in ĩpſo 
Oculo, unde omnia lumen ſuum derivant & ipk 
dorem, atriores apparent mendæ; Et ipſe pati 
Eclipſin, qui profusa c 


uadam benignitate quiet 
Terrarum eſt ſuis iluſtrat A & Wan nau | 
jubare. 111 3 0 
8 PS 
2 u f non dus diu 


: nee 

C UM non omnes naſcimpr Ports, nec/ex 4 
vis Ligno fit Mercurius, non mediogres me 

tur lendos qui vel inſulſum perſonat vile 
Olympzicis non cuique datur Primùm attigiſſo 
tam, Ultimus tamen ſolus, Vulgi fibilis accipitl 
Pindaram quis unquam adzquavit > Sat eſt i 
tari. Quia Imperatoris Titulo non faluratur i 
les, ided minimè contemnendus: Laus eſt 
ruiſſe. Cæteris quidem Czlorum Luminibus ph 
lucet Sol, at quis ided Sideribus ſuum den " 
ſplendorem? Non propter ea, quibus carent, K 


quæ non exercent, a Dus pleQantur, Homunes 


., 4 3 
' Mi. 
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lis olim interdicta fuit Curia, qui venalia fece- 
runt ſuffragja , nec melius meruere fatum 
eribus Purpuram profanarunt. Violato zqui- 
is Numine, quid Lex, quid valent Faſces? Sa- 
itaque qui ſcandit Tribunal ſententiam latu- 
&, ne cedat Affectibus. Exuit Patrem Brutus ut 
pnſulem ageret. Inexorabilis audit Radamanthus, 
tentium chef anros ac Pauperum preces contem- 
ns æque. Amicis quis melius Catone proſpexit 
quam ? quis gravius in illos animadyertit quum 
dicis ſuſtineret partes? Sic manſit Conſul: ho- 
s, Officio fic dignitas. 


— . 


Quiſque ſue fortune faber. 


Vid de Jove Sorteque conquerimur ? Quorsdm 
. de Ph — ſtrepitus ? yo 
Im exploſum audut. Quicquid divitiarum capit 
„ quas Veneres habent Fortunate Inſule, quid 
tat qud minds Noſtra fiunt ? Miſes es? 37 ink 
ne culpes ſidera: Tuæ debetur Inſidiæ. Han- 
halit quis deflet Manes ? Cæſarem eſſe yelis ? Pre- 
e ſæſaris veſtigia. Vel 3 os ferti- 
reddit Agricolarum Labor. Naturæ 
„ plurimym Arti. "Tours ſedentis Vota 
$ Deus audit? ag Surge ut flectas. 


Tad 
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Lovin fit Patientid, quit quid corrigere eff nuf. 


1 Nicuique ſuum manet Infortunium : und i 
tut tanta hominum in adverſis Inquietud 
Vincit ſolummodd qui patitur, & Victus qui lud 
tur. Nihil tam dolorem Vulneris lenit, quam 
rendi Fortitudo. Qui Febri laborant, lectum 
inde mutando vanà levamenti 5 non minu 
ſed augeſcunt Morbi vires. Ill: ſoli gravis eſt! 
pertas qui neſcit Pati. Viro quid non leve vida 
qui adverſus omnem Fortunam vel aſpernang 
magno animo, vel tolerandam invicto, munity 
Non tantùm Oppugnare, ſed Suſtinere aliquay 
Fortis eſt. Abſint igitur Fæminei Dolores, ab 
lugubres Querelz. Aptanda eſt Sorti Mens, qu 
flectere velle Temeritatis eſt, accuſare Demen 


— — 


Marcet fine Adverſario Virtur. 


PAlma (uti fertur ) depreſſa reſurgit altiùs: | 
rids autem philoſophantur qui eadem de i 
tute prædicant, quæ nempè inter Arma cre 
vireſque ex Vulneribus acquirit ſuis. Amulæ 6 
thaginit ablato metu, Romana Virtus luxuriant 
cepit. Germanico ſuperſtite, ſalva jam Nerones 
pn; Tum. demum Infamis evaſit, cum non 
uerit quem timeret. Stagnantes fiquidem- dl 
rumpuntur Aquæ, & ſtimulis denudata Vini 
eclipſin patitur. Luctando ſuperat Auteum Hau princi 
les, tacta ſæpiùs Terra reſurgit fortior. Deter fuerur 
altos Certantium Numerus; Me juvat ſublimeg tanta 


nter æmulos ſtare; Athletics conſperſum Pulvere : 
t fi Palmam invida negarent Fata , non pudeat 
1 | , 


Sque aded mortalium Inertiam oderunt Dis, 
ut nullum illis Bonum, nifi Difficultati & Ine 


ſtria con dederunt. Sublimes Ape: (ca- 
ita ſua inter Nubila condentes ) priùs ſcandendæ 


it, quam Companies amænitates poſſunt aſſequi. 
er multas Orc: portas, denſaſque fylvas vn: oa 
um eſt, pri itur Aureur Namur, pluri- 
aque ſub icula an Aureum Vellus 
pmparatur. Non niſi per Sey 

niſi — — P e 
un ni em avi er tot & tam 

10s fes & Diſcrimina in Latium tendimus, 


uperas Auras evadere, Hic Labor; hoc Opus eft. 


— A f — — 


Qujequed precipes, t brevis, 


Ontracta Praceptoris Documenta Diſcipulos 
magis erudiunt , quam prolixiora Præcepta. 
= us ſcilicèt, 
ſtidit 


pabulum ; Modicum melids retinet. ants 


1 WW biloſophi per Aximomata Primaque 


ſua docuerunt 


er Wfucrunt reſolata ; Legeſque Grece in Duodecim 
WJ antim Tabubs ſtatutæ. Aspi Fabulæ optimam 
| U præbent 
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& Charybdin ad 


acile quidem eſt in Avernum deſcendere, ſed ad 


ac Stomachus, nimium fa- 
ates per Proverbia & Adagia, Optimique olim 
Principia. - Summa quondam Confilia in Gais 
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præbent ſcientiam, Laconicæque Catonis' Seutes.fjact! 
tie (ut ut Pueriles dictæ) preftantiſiimam'Ernd; 
tionem. Inter veteres 2 Athenzenſes, Septem 
illi Sapientes, propter ſingulas ſuas & ſingulares 
ſententias, in æternum celebrandi. 


m 


Aurora Mui amica. 


Tes, eſt Humanæ Naturæ infirmitas ut per. 
petuis Laboribus & ſempiternis ſtudiis nd 
vale - quin aliquando Relaxatione & Quiete ſu 
neceſſe eſt. Corpus æque ac Animus diurnis nego 
tiis aut nocturnis Lucubrationibus defeſſum ac f 
tigatum, novis indies viribus novoque indiget 
gore, qud magis ad majora opera aptius & yegs 
tius reddętur. Diurnum tempus ad Laborem, n- 
Cturnum ad Quietem conſtituitur. Et poſtquin 
pes noctis lomno mollique ſopore — 
aſſatum Animal, quam Vivax, quam Alacre re am a 
85 Matutino tempore! Majus inde robur colligut us in 
orporis membra, majoremque inde recipiunt 
vacitatem Animi Facultates. Sic totus Homo quo 
tidie recreatur, &, ut Sol Font Vitæ lucidus, num 
Oritur & nunc Occidit. At quod caret altem 
Requie non eſt durabile, nec 1 caret altem 
Motu ta ſempitermum. rt 


1 


7 facimus, Fortuna, Dan 


5 Use aded inſipiunt ncumll 2 ut 
tum Mundum nullo alio Rectore, quam Fo 


TUN A, dirigi * nullumque Humanarum 
| actionun 


ctionum ſuperiorem Dominum quam ſuam cujuſ- 
que Rationem elle agnoſcunt. Exiſtimant nimirdm 
qudd Fata t Homines, & qudd omnia for- 
uito Caſu gube — Si 14 —— feliciter ene: 
erit Fe es ipſis tio ac 
Werunt, — FoRT U NAM 23 
Nullos eſſe putant DEOS, aut ſaltem non niſi 
0 7 & in ultimis Celis ſumma felicitate ſeſe in- 
tes. Autumant ſcilicet qudd tam Exiguis 
. — adeſſe 70 / non vacat, quin quod Ipſe 
Terrenarum rerum adminiſtrationem commiſit 


EN Dl Album conſeribunt 


* 
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| ico cre vu. 


| ON r minori laude dignus eſt Qui ARTEM 
inventam celat, quam Qui primùm invenit. 
am apud omnes vilis habetur ARS, omni- 
pus innoteſcit ; Et Rezpublice licet profutura fit 
romulgata, celata tamen majus commodum lau- 
lemque Inventori non ſolùm afferet, ſed etiam 
eritam apud omnes excitabit admirationem. 
Oculos noſtros cunctoſque ſenſus mirum in mo- 
lum delectant ignotæ Præſtigiæ, cùm eaſdem non 
ids intelligimus quam contemnimus. Quid pro 
unt illa Senatorum Conſilia, ni ſint fecreta: 
ut Malitum in Bello Stratagemata, ni Hoſtem la- 
cant > Dum AR TE Mi ſuam celat Mathematicus, 
on minora DEO facta perpetrare nobis videtur; 
uarum rerum Naturales Cauſas cum intelligit Vul- 
, deſinit mirari. 


U 2 Parturient 
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ORTUNE. Atque ideò FORTUNAM in 
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Parturient Montes, naſcetur r:diculns Mur. 


UM verboſus ſupra Scenam briccam-mf 

— Hiſtrio, & hinc inde ſupercilioſo arcumſpic 
ens vultu, non niſi ampullata profert ma, nes 1 
rectas Plebeculæ aures clamore magis umplet quiuiÞperhe 
inſtruit; & Dum (eſarem perſonat, 1 Genn init 


fit Fabula. Sie olim ingenti & rauco Rane: m 
mure — — bald 
Animal prodiens oonſpexerit. Sub maximis M 8 
tibus inanes ſæpius inveniuntur Cavernæ; & mi eſer 
mi Utres replentur Vento. Incafſum Harialurſ 
tilia ſua ante Oculos ſatis apertos oſtentat preli 
gia, & Grande aliquod ſe moliri fingit, cum nt 
amplids Admirationem ſed Contemptum moyet 


o 
ah —_—— — * — 


Sine dure Imperio ton erit Viria 


INE Sceptro'& Diademate Regelir petit 1 
8 feſtas, nec niſi Faſcibus & Secure fulcitur Mag 
ſtratus & tuetur Urbs. Aſſiduà ſolùm Induſtn 
acquiritur Ars , duroque labore ex Puteo lh 
tur Veritas. Poſtquam ſalſas ſuas in Termm a 
fuſus - imbres 74 clarior ens & * 
tus ipſa ( Palme adinſtar ) magis premitur, 6 
altiùs aſſurgit. Sine een en ho ſ 
trahit — Ax 36 inn non fumat Thus, 10 
cocyus ad Aras properat Deorum-Cultor, niſi horte 

do prids Joris fulgure & tonitru perterritus. 


04 
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Odia qui nimium timet, Regnart neſcit. 
| Xuat Nero Regalem Majeftatem, & de ſummo 

deſcendat Throno inglorioſus Ceſar, fi aut ina- 
nes Patriciorum minas , aut imbelles Plebeiorum 
derhorreſcat iras. Tutd ſatis rebelles Tyranms 
init ſubditos, modd ſuo omnind ſubjecti ſint Im- 
verio.” Qderint, dum metuant; ſeviant dum obe- 
liant. Deſinat. Jupiter fulmina ſoa in terras deji- 
2, ſi bruta mortalium timeat fulmina: O 


. * * ky. 
ieſerat Deorum FMommunque Pater, ſi debiles nimis 
eformidet Tirana. An 
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Natura Arti preferends, | 


Uaſcunque uſpiam per Terras — 
triumphos agit, in eaſdem cert? fi 
olim ſubditas, exercet hodiè Dominu i. 
Y NATURA, totius Orbis & grandzn 
pariter Antiſtes & Imperatrix: Quæ neminem pt 
fed agnoſcit Superiorem, niſi IIlum ipſum, à quo 
dritur, 70 VEM, & cui fas eſt, eandem vendi 
cum ſuo Parente immortalitatem. Qui obſteti 
cante non modd naſcimur Humanum Genus, {ed 
etiam nati & beneficio Societatis, & mutuo Li 
guz fruimur commercio. Fruſtrà ſiquidem de pt- 
mordiis T aphiæ aut Batavia decertat aut 
Germania; fruſtrà Verborum ſigna inftruit ing 
nioſus Labor, niſi mortalibus felicior Dea ipſa pris 
indidiſſet Verba. Neque Tu ſuperbias (Inventor 
Cadme Literarum) cum Litera fit nuda ſolùm V6 
cis imitatrix, & tacita imago. Tantd utpote cel6 
brius inclareſcit opus, quo proprids accedit 4 
NATURAM,; nec alio ſane jure e 
fecit Phydzas, meretur laudem, niſi qudd fit Yum 
ſimillima. Tu autem, ( 6 Apelles), aut tuas impam 
confiteare vires, aut vultui tuæ Veneris auferas de 
lum, ne eadem obducta Nubes non imitandam DH 
formam, & ARIISſimul gloriam involvat. Quant 
vis 70 % EM etiam rubente Dextra telis minace 
efformaſti, nulla tamen demittit Fulmina 
tuus & impotens Deus. Siquid itaquęe e 
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eat ingenium, hinc racemis inhiantes Aves depa- 
at Zeuxer. En verd deficit Vindemiz innatus 
or, nec aham ſentit prædam deluſa- Valucrit, 
iſi inanem futilemque Uvarum umbram. Tantum 
bique ( Auditorese) a NATURA diſtat emuls 
talium Cura, __ uſque ſuo ad Opifice De- 
„ quin ocyùs Omnipotens on Statuam 
eperires, & tuo Ipſe ſine F0 /I auxiliis inſpires 
bori. At nequicquam 1d molitur ida Aebi. 
{que Manus. Quippe a Te ſola, (6 foecundiffima 
ATURA) rerum omnium fluxere ſemina, Tu 
axima Origo inexhauſto jam diteſcis Theſauro: 
ded ut ſiquid præclarum, ſiquid venuſtum, aut An- 
quitas/ operoſa aut Hodierna excudit Induſtria, 
Te profectò mutuatam acceperit lucem, in Te re- 
undet, & totum illud quantumcunque Numinum 
itu Tuum fit. Tu ſiquidem es & ARTIFICIS 
ul & ipſius ARTIS veneranda'M AT ER, 


is j 
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Peregrinatio non oft utilic ad informandos mores. © 


Aud immerito ( Academics) Microcoſmum, & 
totius Terraram Orbis Compendium, Homi- 
tem nominavit Antiquitas. Hic, quotquot in lu- 
em prodimus, Archetypi mundi totidem ſumus 
mbrz, perinde ac fi Natura hoc Terrarum Coe- 
drumque Volumen contraxerit in Epitomen. Nec 
icquam per tot retro ſecula extitit unquàm, quin 
Nobis ipſis aliquo modo adumbratum fuerit, 
deoque ſimillimo Ingemio præditi ſumus ut omnes 
Judem Fratres audiamus. Non amplids demum 
egraphi opus fuerit; Terræ demetiendæ ratio- 
| nem 


— 
T 
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eto caruiſſe Oratio. Nec opus eſt ut intumeſcentem hui 
po Arti Prologum contexam, cujus Nomen ipſum cedit 
ſell in Panegyrin, & ſibimet Procennufn eſt. Nec eo ta- 
eru men ambitions faſtu inflatur AR 1T HMETIC A, 
wel ut Principatum quærat ſuperba, & Scientiarum Im- 
peratrix cæteris Artibus jus dicat ac honotes di- 
ſpenſat. Superbiam cæteris relinquit, ſummæ vero 
Reipublicæ utilitati conſulit. Syllabas ſuas jun- 
gat Grammatica, Voces conficiat, & Orthographi- 
am & Syntaxin calleat. Tropis ſuis incumbat 
Rbetorica, quæ nec vere loqui fine. fuco noverit, 
nec apertè mentiri. Ideas meditetur — 
& rerum Imagines contempletur. Sophiſmata 
ſua & Fallacias fabricet Dialectica. Migrat (per 
me licet) in Colos Aſtrologia, & dum in Ter. 
ris ignara verſatur, Terrarum Palmam terrenis 
Artibus deferat; caveat autem ne, dum Sidera me- 
titur, Pedum oblita Numerum cadat in puteum. 
Hz omnes ARITHMETIC # 'Herbam. porri- 
gunt, & aliz quæcunque ſint Huic landes & Pak 
mas debent, utpote quæ ab Hac fulciantur. Dic 
mihi (Poeta fuaviſlime ) quid Figmenta tua profint 

quid valeant Fabulæ, niſi Numeris ab A RIT H- 
METIC A mutuatis coarctatæ ſint? Dic (peri- 
tiſſime Cithariſſa) cui uſui inſerviunt Fila tua, 
you male reſonant Chorda tuis pulſata digitis, fi | 
eſint Numeri ? Sed non eſt quòd aliundè petam 
Exempla : Teftor Vos ipſos ( Academics ) quanti 
refert hujus Artis præceptis erudiri, cum cedit in 
opprobium certumque habetur inſcitiæ indicium 
ſiqua fides Caufidiesr) Numeros neſcire. Veſtro'itaquie 
luffragio FRITHMET IC &Palmam tribuo, ut- 
pote Arti vel abſque Metaphorà, omnibus Nuniers 

Wl big. e ee 
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In Nodturnas Lucubrationes. 

Uotquot adeo Studus immerſi ſunt, ut ne qui 

Aa buſcunque oblectamentis ſæveriores Anm 
curas diſcutere dignentur; & uſque aded Staa 
evadunt ut nec lœto riſu frontem rugis implicatan 
laxare noverint; & Mundo (ut & Theatro S, 
migrent neceſſe eſt. Odi equidem Pbilaſopbum i. 
cernarium, qui, quaſi tædium ceperit Humani con 
ſortü, Diem uſque fugit Domicilio ſuo plane ir 
carceratus, & (ut olim Diogenes in dolio, aut B. 
mocritus in hortulo) cum Antiquorum Manibus iu 
jugiter verſatur, ut nihil deeſt quo minds ſepults 
credatur nifi Epitaphium. En ( Szozce ) vergenten 
in occaſum Solem ! quid ni lectulum adire monet! 
En Ccelum denſis involutum tenebris, & placidun 
Noctis filentium ! quid ni requiem tibi ſuadent, 
& vel invito ſomnos inferunt ? Etiam-ne verd en 
gilas, & vel Superis conviciaris ingrate ? Siccine 
oblata negligis Deorum beneficia > Noctuæ & Ve 
ſpertiliones tenebrarum petant refugium: Circ & Mr. Hi: 
NMedæa ſuis faſcinis, ſuis preftigus quærant late- Nad ho 
bras: At at procul a Mufir abſint Vigiliæ, & Oc 
lis- infenſæ Tædæ quas tantùm Pullati uſurpant in Nriturai 
Funeris pompam. Quoties equidem Lucernas in- Wejus g. 
tueor Cameris collucentes, videor mihi yidere Co Wi Vit: 
metas quaſdam Academe fatum ominantes, au Honor 
Umbras ab Inferna ſede excitatas, Faceſque ms tum, 1 
nu Ferali amplexas. Hhicteti Candelabrum emat Hic en 
Tucianut, & Excubiis quotieſcunque lubet 1ncun- ¶reddid 
bat; ſciat tamen ſe Operam & Gleum perdidiſſe: Wdcdit 
in opprobrium nimirum cedit 8 ſutiſſen 

Pr 
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præſtiterit ſans mollem Torum (Te teſte Auguſte 
N nercari, placidoque frui ſomno. Annon etenim 
hujuſmodi Vigiles atrociſſimi fibi ſunt Carnifices, 
& poenas in ſemetipſos exigunt à quibus vel ipſa 
Nemeſis abhorreat, qui caleſcentes etiamnum ar- 
tus ſepulchro condunt? Annon iniqui Vindices 
importuni Miamir ſuffragium quærunt, Inferorum 
pœnas ambiunt, & im Stygem ſe tranſcribunt > 
2rte. qui tam impensè Nocturnis dediti ſunt Lu- 
abrationibus (ut ut Palladi ſe devotos · jactant) 
migrant in Noctuas, & mihi fidem faciunt Pytba- 
goricæ ne a 
res Rivales cum omnes SAMASIAM 3 
9 Raptore vulneratam' inveniebant, unus Vindi- 
dam, aber Meaelam _ tertius verd n 


Pro VindiB4. 


1 


A Spiciamus ( Fudices) omnes vulneratos hanc in- 
felici Raptorzs telo, illos verd CG 's gravio- 
ri. Hiantia 4M AST EZ vulnera lam petunt; 
d hoc Pietatis officium vel ipſi tur Bar- 
ers, & Foeminam inter anhalitus & ſuſpiria mo- 
ituram ſuccurrere ſtimularentur. Molles enim 
us gemitus ipſam mulcerent ſævitiam. Attamen 
vitam param jucundam reſtaurare gratum fit, 
Honorem certè, ſolum felicis Vitæ com lemen 
um, reſtituere, non niſi gratiſſimum judicemus. 
ic enim dum Raptorem ulciſcitur, ne ade; 
reddidit heme ae & — r — 
dedit & Honorem. Et 
itiſent arctiſſima ale & Amici - Amici quam — 


ſolo 
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ſolo facinore unius Lacrymas, & alterins inntilet 
Medelas acculando ? Ultor enim probe novitquae 
cum Honorem iterum habuifſet AMA Sh. 
beret & omnia. Fœmineæ enim Venerationi & 
Honori iidem ſunt termini: Sic cum Phoebus inter 
Perſas toto ſplendet 'Coelo , Altare ejus Piacuu 
oneratur, ſed cum illi Lamine orbati ſunt, hoc 
Cultu. At quid interim proſunt illius Lacrymæ & 

fœmineus Dolor ? Annon -exiſtimavit quod \Be 
mina moritura (ut Sol) ex Aquis exſurgeret? ” 
ſtitia ſemper careret Herozcus Animus, aut diffim 
laret , Fovis inſtar qui vel ſerenam aperit: roms 
tem, vel abſcondit. Lugubris hec Protaſis qum 
triſtem minatur Cataſtrophem ! Hiſce Lacrymi 
oprium fatum prædicas & luges : Pulchra enn 
a dotata illa Domina non niſi audaciori fi 
cumbit Proco. Heu! inter Dolorem Metumqu 
feſſus jaces, & cum AMASI AM trepidam vid. 
ſi & ſummis indigentem auxiliis, nulla ſubiiſti pe 
ricula nifi Lacrymæ ſunt, quibus mollis & pukilk- 
nimis natura facillimè concedit. Tanta forſan mo 
rituræ Fœminæ illuxit Puleritudo, ut totum ws 
flammavit, & jam Igneus Animus expreſſit qui 
quid intùs manebat Humidi: Et fic intra ſummun 
& Meridionalem m utis Calorem quædam fend 
ſemper de Cælis diſtillant Guttulz. Sed credo eqn 
dem qudd iſtas Invidia effundit Lacrymas;"qus 
debuerunt Pietas & Miſericordia. Tu enim 1% 
ptam AMA SIAM perterritus ſpectas ſimul dc 
invides Rapterem, quod Ille vi& armis hoc fruntur; 
ad quod —— plurima Tibi non valuerunt 
Officia. Dolere — crudele A MAS hun 
videris, {ed non tàm ſuum quàm proprium plum 
nnn Sic olim ſupra Alenandri Statuun 
lacrymaſi 
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crymavit Ceſar, quoniam ſui - ipſius Senectuti Hi- 
Hniæ-Ulterioris ſuffecere Triumphi, quando im- 
rbis alle Ulteriores ambiwit Mundos. Et Juvenis 
ic Darium ploravit demortuum, quia ipfe non 
m necafſet. Macte igitur eſto, To: vir fortiffi- 
ec, qui Lacrymas contemnis, & omnia alia Mes 
camenta præter ſalvum Honorem, quo gemi 
inda Fœmina, cui nullæ pœnè reſtant vires, for. 
ima cvadit. Tu enim vivum AMA SIA vi- 

ſti dedecus : — — Te ſolum — Ita =_ 
ra ſua fata feliciſſimis, dum Te & Honore, frat. 
r Beneficiis. — igitur AMA SIAM gra- 
m in arctiſſimos amplexus, quos, ſicut primò nec 
cruefuntpueriles Lacryme aut 1unmaturs Mede- 
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'p PAL L #8 —  pingitur He 0 "nh 
LOG SIS neun 
Tina 1 ot: pericula & autortuni 
quibus obſidemur nyter? mortales, etiam AY 
ati naſceremur, & abeſt qui Viris ex Sora 
ntinis olim Dencibas otiundis ſuam naſcendi for- 
m invideam, qui in lucem prodierant loricati; 
lverfus omnes Fortunæ impetus Nati 
ti _— Punoplia. Cum ſua ſint Tauris Cor 
ua, fan ä — ſai & quis Ungt 
alis — — nativa deeſt —— . — 
m laterd tot in teant. Sed eccs jam 
obiſcum non —— vetamur e 
nerere Maſs nomina dedimus. N 
anquam minimè ad- Bella natis Aurum 
terdicitur, ac fi neceſſe foret Ingenia 
gent, eorum Manus 8 Lacertos torpeſeere. Nes 


uſque 
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* aded imbellis Turba ſumus, quin, ſi res pi gnes 
averit, Umbrà & Receſſu relictis, Solem ider 
Pulverem pati, inter Lituos & Tubas verſare, moe 
rientium Gemitus audire, imd cædere & cædi pu erbo 
ſumus intrepidè. Quiſquam vitæ diſcrimen lubesim 
tins eft ſubiturus (modò Publicæ Salutis interſii r 
quam qui ex Sapientum Placitis didicit Non uſqf 2" -« 
aded Mori miſerum eſſe. Eorum demùm Fo tus 
tudo eſt, non (ut Vulgus Hominum) pericula nin 
præviſa temerè aggredi, ſed in omnem eventuel 
parati vel ad certam mortem ituri ſunt ; main 
Publicæ ſalutis cadant Victimæ. Alii omnes 4 
batarum more pugnant, nec tam contemnunt | 
ricula quam neſciunt, alias forſan vitaturi. Nemfam! 
equidem negaverim Doctiores Viros Pacis- ama 
tes, Cæde & Sanguine non lætari, à Belluinitu fu? 
culentia abhorrere non inficias ibo; Poſſe tamei tur 
eoſdem (modò in Patriæ cedit commodum & 
Animos ſumere & Iras probè ſentient, ſi qui 
adverſo ſtare auſi fuerint. Civitates Bello potet 
tiſſimas, etiam in Literis Principatum tenuiſſe (at 
notum eſt. Athene ipſæ Palladi ſacræ, Belli Paciſque 
ſtudiis celeberrimæ, poſtquam Armis expugnare 
runt Barbaros, Artibus ſuis in devictas Regione 
inyectis ipſam expugnaverunt Barbariem: Adeoul 
meritò Atoms Victæ Gentes, annon ſic Vina. de 
præſtiterit quam Viciſſe. Poſtquam Victricibus Ml 
manarum Aquilis, Athenienſ cedente Noctul nong''*r<t 
minds docta quam bellatrix Roma tam Mares quit 
Mercurio litavit, & quaquaversum Arma citcun 
tulit, eadem etiam diffudit Artes, truceſque Pop 
los coegit fimml jugum ſubite &-excutere Fenu Vibe 
tem, & pro ademptà Libertate Humanitatem dog d 
nayit. Quin & Viros in utroque laudis generemggotos 
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ones omnia retrò Sæcula protulere, Imd vix cre- 
iderim extitiſſe unquam præclarum Exercitùs Du- 
em, qui non idem eximius Orator, cujus in Foro 
erborum fulmina non minds expayerunt Cives, 
uam Hoſtes in Acie fulmineum Enſem. Is Impe- 
tor dignus erit cui Milites obſequi non dede- 
Fat, qui ſummà facundiz vi — 
MWotus vel excitare vel ſedare novit: qui ortã ſedi- 
one tumultuantes miti colloquio compelcere ; 
rercitum fractis animis viribuſque nutantem, & 
mjam terga daturum, Hoſt: gravi increpatione 
ſiſtere, & ad prælium reſtaurandum propellere 
dicit: Qui denique Nominis Immortalitatem, 
us rebus geſtis meruit, I (me inſtar 
ibuere poſſit, res. a Majoribus propri 
anu ad Poſteros — —ͤ— 
atur , qualis iſta Ceſaris, cui (alterà manu Li- 
n, altera Gladjum tenenti ) meritò inſcribitur, 
EX UTROQUE. CAESAR; | 


_ 


In laudem CU RT11 pro Potrid morientic.” 


N Facinus (Auditoret) quod multa retro ſtu- 
puèrxe Szcula, Noſtra etiamnum tas ſuſpicit, 
ta demirabitur Poſteritas, quod ut factum fuiſſe 
xdamus Annalium fides (ſi non eſſet) la- 
aret. Ingenti Terra diffinditur hiatu, Nmeque 
itium minitatur; juxta ac ſi indignata tot ereptos 
x viſceribus ſuis Theſauros, damnum ſuum vel. 
reſarcire Opulentam- Urbem exſorbendo. Tot 
VUrbe trepidatur, attoniti diſcurrunt Cives; Se- 
gus de Rerum- Summa Apollinem Deiphitum per 
tos conſulit: de cujus Reſponſi ſententia (pro 


more 


minore propitium aliquod Numen averteret: Cu 
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more Oar ambiguà, lis magna oritur, ( quo 
que Labyrinthos ſirſe filo ingreſſis accidit) quò n 
gis eam expedire annituntur, ed magis ſentiunt ſ 
irretitos. Itaque ſpes omnis Arcani 
defecerat, & de Rym4 conclamatum put 

nt omnes, ni tam diri Prodigii Omen ahi ne 


d cand 


CURTA1US Forum verſus adequitans omnint 
oculos in fe protraxit : Hujus conſpectum tanqua 
ſalutaris cujuſdam Sideris mutatz in melius Fc 
tunæ Omen interpretantur. Eaà ſiquidem Pom 
e tanquam ob partam Victoriam triumꝑ 
„aut 2 Nuptias feftinargt , non Exequ 
Quantus Vir fuit you Auditor es) qui frequenti Se "at 
plus vidit, univerſo Populo plus auſus ! Uni nin 
rum CURT10 tunc temporis Facilis viſus el 
| Deſcenſus Averni. Oraculi mentem pro ſagacita 
ſud facile ſubodoratur : immenſam Voraginem o 
jus ad aſpectum horrutre cæteri) intrepidus ſubi 
ac fi nitanti & jamjam caſuræ Rome (tanqua 
Alas Coelo) humeros ſupponeret. Credideram 
Uno hoc Viro totius Reme Animam ſpiràſſe, U. 
bemque ne periret periifle. Sic cecidit CURT 
V, attonito ſpectante hinc inde Populo. Tace 
jam 'Grecia mendax Heroas veteres, aut, ſi t: 
neſciat utppte verboſior, hoc unico Elogio omne 
eorum complectatur laudes, CU At 
fuere ſimiles. Codrur & Leonidas 2 
Nomina) ſi tunc inter vivos eſſent, tam f 
Virtuti aſſurrexiſſent; nec recuſarent ex . | 
Frontibus Laurum Wepa quo tam illuſtri i 
roi corollam texant. Ums quippe CU a U 


omnes — ade unquam fuere ) infracti 
ded Tit vicit, ut ſi illo in Sæculo v 


yo 


Dan — | 
ſent, novum certamen inüſſent, Ecquis in CUR 
T 19 honorando acrids contenderet. Parùm ad 
c dizi: TLantum Ilie revera præſtitit, quantum 
vel audacifimi Porte de Ducibus ſuis fickitiis aufi 
ſunt comminiſci ; plane Poetarum Fabulas in 
ſuam tranſcriberet Hiſtoriam. Non eſt quod Te- 


5 l tur, qudd ultrò ſe Morti obtulerit. 
age in Andern obrids View prodigh 

— ————ů— — —-— 

ral quorum alterum tat in Patriam Charitas, 

temm Naturæ Legimus Empedeclemt; at = 


on Deus haberetur immortalis, in ardentem uam 
inſiluiſſe: Et quidni inſiliret ? Non. potuit / enim 


tantæ Ambitions crimen, niſi omnibus Aus in- 
cendiis, expiare.' At VM noſtro alia mens 
eſt: Vitam ſuam  deque habet modò Patri- 
am faciat Vitalem. F 


Vità Immortalitate donatus eſt. Et Rome | 
anti ſalutem, & Nomini perehnem ITS 
promeritus eſt. Nam dum Unrbis vice 8 
lubit, ſuperſtitem habet pro — es . 
2 xo x 


rr ä 


—— 


INgeniofus ue Naturæ Artifex, Promethens, Di 
vina quadam peritia inſtructus, non in interio- 


= Fibrarum 6 latitantia recondidit 
itiorum ſymptomata, nec Sygzezs damnavit tene- 
bris collucentes Conſcientiæ faces; Sed palam pro- 
duxit, ut repercuſſi a propinquo utpote Lumine cla- 
ris =p An Radu, & è longinquo legerentur 
expreſſi ſcelerum Characteres. Hinc obſcurior pa 

* a 
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hits, arridentem' Vultus obumbrans ſerenitatem, 
Ppxocelloſos Animi æſtus non tam præſagit quim 
indicat: Et lividæ maculz Ora contaminantes pe- 
ſtiferam infectæ Mentis tabem ſignificant, ''deno- 
tantque pernicioſa ſcelerum contagia. Vitiom 
ſorcks, tanquamdenſiores Yapores ex inte riorſdu 
Telluris viſceribus, in ſublimiorem Sphęwram biba- 
lantur, & ab his aurea nubilatur theris ſerenſtas: 
Sic &t reſultant in Vultum latitantes Ro 
bationes, quorum Nubecule z{tnantes' Conſelentie 
portendunt Tempeſtater, & tumeſcentes GEn# u 
frag agitatæ Mentis oftendunt diſcordias. Hine in 
genuè . Liiretie Ora pudicam præ ſe feruit 
Verecundiam, & jam obmuteſcentia ex Sting 
Flagitu horrore; abreptam effutume Virginitatem, 
& cum maximè ſilerent tum demùm altiùs & cin 
iteratione perpetratum ſuſpirabant Nefas. Minm 
eſt perfectò tam diu dehtuiſſe Cutilins facinus, cum 
vel è diſtortà Vultus compoſitione ita liquidò ap- 
parerent ſecreti Animi motus; ut penè emicarent; 
Nempe-cum. pallens & perturbata Facies aded in 
dicaret facinus, ut jam ipſe, Enthuſiaſmo quaſi bot. 
reptus, vel invitus Conjurationem loqueretur. Jam 
non ampliùs Harzolos conſulendum eft, qui è Pea 
dum fibris Fatorum Arcana rimentur, cum -melior 
Divinandi methodo internas Animi ſpeculemur 
volutationes, & quiſque probe calleat Phy, 4) 

melids: à Frontiſpiciis conſciis, quam Extiſpicis 
dijudicando. Sic Flagitioſus ſuo male perit ind. 
cio, quem Vultus ſimul reum Teſtatur & Condem. 
nat, & qui nullum præter ſeipſum habet ſupplicio 
rum Authoren. 7 5 e eee 


nue 
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dum, quanto fupplicio fit plectenda rage 
Petnlantia, & Rixandi — meritò fanè ti. 
merem, ne acutis unguibus in oculos involenit g fa. 
tumque Orphes ſubire cogant, aut earum Latkati- 
bus (nod Vilo-vicinis accidit) deinceps obſurde- 
am. Sed ecce quam Mulieribus exp Garruli- 
tatem, fibi vendicant etiamnum Vari plane Maſcu- 
lati, & in landem cedit Loquacem eſſe; imò Sa- 
tyricum : Uſque aded nimirùm Verbis invicem di- 
gladiantur, & mutuis proſequntur Dicteriis, ut pa- 
rum abeſt quin exoptarem, qudd etiam Homini- 
bus utpote cæteris Animalibus Silentium indixerit 
Natura. Sed leviora adhuc queror; Non tantùm 
aſperis Scommatum aculeis ſeſe dilacerant, & mor- 
daci vexant Sarcaſmate, ſed ulteriùs graſſatur ra- 
bies, & amotis hiſce telis Luſoriis Decretoria ra- 
piunt, & cum jam acriter Verbis præluſerunt, ad 
Certum dimicant. Nec veriſimile eſt tot Tonitrua 
fulminibus caruiſſe. Crediderim N hujuſ- 


FE 


modi Bellatoribus tot Lituorum vice inſervire, qui- 
bus ( Bacchantium ritu) Claſſicum - canentibus re- 
pentè Manus conſerunt. —_— 2 quo fato ) 
Magnetica quzdam vis ine Vagina paula- 
— trahit. Nimia . audacia 
Prologo haud abſimilis videtur triſtiſſimæ Tragoe- 
dæ: Nec unquam ad Cataſtrophen deventum eſt 
line cæde & effuſo ſanguine: ubi miſerrimus Ht- 
ſtrio Verba ſimul & Animam expirat. Laudo equi- 


dem Pythagore Diſciplinam, & omnibus ( quotquot 
Y 2 Sacris 


111 
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Sacris Ph:loſophie initiati ſunt ) Quinquenne Silen- 
tium æquum cenſeo, ne prids Logend libertatem 
—— Tacendi artem ſint. Cerni- P 
mus Scones neglectim ſparſas in incendia cre- | 
viſe, Urbeſque — fibimet ipſi Funertog 


Rogos 915-05 va Pari quidem modo Verba quz- 
By inconſultd effuſa, & vel ipſis 
Regibus exitio fuerint, & in n labi Regm 

| l 


ee 
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8 In Somnium : ad Amicum E S. 55 


Erus ut Occiduis here Carrum dg Undis. F 

Phebus, & He gurgite merſit Equos, 

octe tenebrosa —.— mea feſſa diurnis 
Somnifero lætè membra no toro; 

empora cum viridi malè cincta papavere celſis 
Sceptra ferens — — Somnus — 

erque quaterque m icato ſtipite frontem 
— — adhuc ictibus — | 

dbſtupui ; mollis perſtrinxit Inertia ſenſus, 

Imbelles oculos opprimit alta Quies. 

ttonito ſimilis jacui reſupinus, & artus 

Et mea languidulus vinxerat ora 

dftitit hic Morpheus, adopertaque lumina tilt, 
Riſit ſopitum pectus inerme dolo: 

— & miſero temeraria ſomnia Victor 

erit, my ta mente Tyrannus ovat. 

1! 11 cradelia prælia Miles? 

— læs — — 

ittora quæ petii furioſas Nazta per Undas ? 
Quos rate ſubmersa 0008s. 4 erro Lars? 

unc huc, nunc illuc circumvolo præpete curſu 
Ocyor aligero Bellerophontic Equo. 

upitss em procera — cerno 

Tas ab — Culmina celſa — 

Titus Aſcenſum nitor, totieſque 


Heu ! pede ſurgentem — gradum. 


TA 


En 
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En iterum ſtudio fervens ardenſque retento, - —' 
En iterum recido, S$:ſyphe, more tu. 
Deſcendens Helicona peto ; quo Fonte cano 
Fallere Vos (dixi) Vos didoif Aque ? 
Cum ſemel ut Sacris porrexi brachia Lymphis | 
Proh dolor! indignans brachia Lympha fugit: 
Oraque Virgineis — pronus ut Undis, 
Lapſa citò fauces effugit Unda meas. 5 
Concedi, gemituſque trahens de peCtore- clamo, 
Prob dolor! & ſubitus opprimit ora dolor: 
Cum fluit ex oculis veluti miſerata dolentem 
Labra genaſque rigans flebilis Unda meas. 
Hinc abiens Sedes Caſtarum viſo SoxoRu]w . 
Si, quæ lugentem Mus levaret, erat. 
MELPOMENE Tragicos ſtetit hic induta Cothurnos 
Nec procul huic Clio priſtina Sec la canit : 
Adfuit EuTtres Calamis famoſa canoris, 
Filaque TExsICHhORRE percutit indè Lyra: 
Hic Ex ro præclara Choris, præclaraque Plecto: 
Hic ſua Caitioes Carmina ſacra tonat: 
Aſſidit ex alto PoLyyymnia'doQta ; meatus 
UxAxIE Cœli, jura Polique ſtudet :' 
Denique Te cerno, Te (noſtra THAI) procantem 
Mentior, ulteriùs deſinis efſe aea. 
Hanc ( Edvarde) Tuis hærentem vidimus ulnis, 
Hane ( inquam) gremio delituiſſe Tuo. 
Me ſed ut aſpexit velut indignata, furorem 
Spirat, & immeritas ora tremenda minas, 
Flectit & a triſti fumantia lumina Vultu 
(Sicut ab oppolita G Musa meo, 
Proh Superi! rursùſque Tuis amplexibus hæret, 
Blandiſonis labris oſcula datque Tuis. 
Hæc ſimul ac vidi (Quid enim non Somnia reddunt 
In ſua Cimmerius Morpheus antra redit. 


Elix ille Hæres, Patru qui mn 

L Exiguo vitam ſub Lare tutus agi 

lle ſua caſulà cantat, qui Yag! agit = ap 
Et tenero — ore. ſonos. 


on fluctus (Nane r 4 eren, 01 
Nec Tuba cum r dere 


omere Bella © Mader 3 Trmphos 
Edomitib. 4m meſſe cadente ſuos: 
e ſuas Eruges oſtentat opima Trophes, 
Cogit & aſſuetum Rura ſubire ji 


urgia rauca Feri ſpernit, nec Fuditis 1 iram, | 
Stricta nec attonitus.#/; arma timet. 


on Fasten i quarit;: non ambit. — 
Et quicquid nl Tun n Far ang Aula, fugit. 
pſe ſuam form bit, 6 unus 
Plebei partes & ſibi | 
mperat & Paret: Felix bicat Nullus 
Hic locus eſt terra { faxve;Tyranne) tua: 
(on latus incedit ftipante ſatellite, Tecti 
Portaque ferratas non habet ulla ſeras. 
ernantem, quoties liſbet, expatiatur in Hortum, 
Decerpitque ſua cohſita Poma manu. 
nde pedem referens per agreſtia Prata vagatur 
Metiturque oculo Paſcua læta ſu. 
t paſſim ut. graditur modo ruſtica Carmina cantat, 
Accinit & raucà Phylii4a voce ſuam. 
inc reſonat Philamela ſuas da querelas, 
Inde refert doctos blandior Echo — 
Doctior Inferno ceciniſti flebilis Orpher, 
Lætior at duro Ruſticus ore canit. 


+ 


„ 


nos, 


4 


ate; 


4 
lunt? 


L 


| Hyems. 


AM Scythicis Titan currus agit _—_— ris: 


Serus & Eazs 2 
Rex tepidum clauſo — Kale antrg 
Impiger & pennas — Eure tua 


Tandem Baux furit, rigidus cum er 
Jactatis Aas ſtridet ubique ſuis; .. 
Eheu Threzceze concreſcunt quora Ventis, 
Marmoreo reſtant Flumina ſtricta gelu: 
Quæque modd curya fuerant vada ee 
Inſultans glacie calcar adufts Puer: . P; 96 
in Undis, 


Nuſa duratis ludunt 
Nulla ſuos ducit N eee, choros. 
Nuſquam cæruleus tollit ſua brachia T. 

Vix algens ſolitis Piſcis inerrat Aon, 
En Tellus fœcunda vices ſortitur eaſdem, 

Et metamorphoſin A ſater Ama — Ve 
Denudata ſuis non ſplendet frondibus Ae; 
Arida nec viridi ine Prata nitent: — 
Ornatus exuta ſuos jam Paſcua lugent. 

Lugent & cultum Sylva Nemuſque ſuum: 

Plurima Srafe tua Nix ſublime cacumen A 

Opprimit, & Saltus alba Pruina tegit. V 
Oblitus cantis tacitd circumvolat Avis, 
Ingeminat queſtus nec Philamela ſuos. 


us immugit Taurus, non rura pererrat, . 


Nec ſalit in læta Juvenca ſais. Im 
Ipſe tuis Aris procumbis, ISTE, Sacerdos, | Rona 
Et noſtri ſceleris Victima cæſa peris. Se 
Sic cadis ut ſurgas, fic ime viſcera Terræ Ah q 


Deſcendis tel , Altus ut Aſtra 
* dee 


— . 1 * 
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-— © Fruftfa Superna petunt ex 0ſſ# Regna Gi antes: : 
In Celos monſtrant ſola * vn 


4 


= —c 


In Nofurnas Lucubrationer. 


Qs Seygii properus quzrit ſuffragia Ditie? 

Et nondùm rupto ſtamine Fata rogat ? 

Quis demens Tenchris ſe vindex deyovet,. Ultor 
Exigit & pcnas criminis ipſe ſui? 

Calchica funeſtas Ketias invocet Umbras, 

| Ipſa quibus (Gree) carmina ſepta canas. 

es Turpis & inviſæ petat Umbras noctis Adulter, 

4 Quaque modo neem te lege Nube, Venus. 

)  WEfugito (Virtus) has indignata latebras : 

| Nec quicquam amoto Judice Sole facit. 

Ortus (Phebe) tuos ab Eois gratulor Undis, ' 

Et clarum ſupplex Numen adoro Tuum. 

\. 8 Gallus Avg reſonat, cantu Philomela ſalutat, 

þ Quin luget reditum Noctua ſola tuum. — 


Poeta fi, non Naſcitur, 


Y Agut è cunis Quis Carmina? Prodlit Infans 
Nutricis gremio Quis- ve Poets ſuz ? 
Ecquis adhuc tremulis cum preſſerit ubera labris 
Pierides veſtras hauſit Alumnus Aquas ? 
ö Parnaſſi ſublimis apex puerilibus auſis 
Impar, Nubiferens, Sidera celſa petens. 
ece priùs Digito Yates quam callet ad Unguem 
| Sepe remetitur carmina manca ſuo. 
Ah quoties repetit ſuſpiria. dira? retundit 
coſt Et (Cerebro Verſum a Caput. 
Vertice 


, + Aureaque ex tantis ignibus Ora micant. 
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Vertice Te fertur fic, O doctiſſima Pallas , i 
Szpe repercuſſo proſiliiſſe Jovis. > (ol I 


n., Ce 


| Kara eſt concordia Forme 
Atque Pudicitiæ — 


_— 


18 jam luxuriant niveo colore 
Et Roſeæ radiant, Ore nitentę, genz, | 
Pernotat ipſe nitor flammas, Vultuſque rubentes 

Senſeris incerti Pectoris eſſe notas. 
Tantos ſuppeditat Veneri Rex- Lemnius ignes 

Queis Cytherea ſuos ingenioſa fovet. 0 
Scilicèt AMtneis torrentur Pectora flammis 


Pulchrior inſolito Phebas ſplendore coruſcat 
Tum cum Leucothoit flagrat amore ſuæ. 

Cygneus occultos mentitur Jupiter ignes, 

Decipit & Candor, Cantus & Ipſe nocet. 


Proprium hoc Miſeros ſequitur vitium 
Nunquam rebus credere latis. 


Ectora perſuaſis hebetata doloribus, æque 


Faſcinat ipſa Salus, faſcinat atque Dolor. * 

His Tragico quæcunque gemit comædia planctu, c 
Et Chelys ut triſtis Nænia quæque ſonat. Vind; 
Nil præter ſuetos ſpirant ſuſpiria fletus * : 
Pro certo lacrymas tantum habuere ſuas. " 12 
Naufraga crudeles abſorbent Gaudia Luctus, 8 : 
Nec cernit faciles Cura profana Deos. 1 45 
Singultus, Miſeri, rigidos deponite: Divor 1 1 


Suſpectare nefas, ſpontè dolere furor. A 
| - 


Irs, 
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Tra, que tegitur, nocet. 
: [tem 


(Lara propinquantem monſtrant Præludia mor- 
Securumque Hoſtem Claſſica rauca movent. 
Urget latratu, Fr rugitibus implet, 

Erectiſque parat bella Leena jubis. 
Sie Rabies fremitu dum ſævit cæca ſonoro 

Et jactat tumidas dum furibunda minas, 
Adverſo rediviva hoſtis fremit Ira furore 

Et revocat promptas ad ſua tela manus: 


At furit occultis tacita Iracundia telis 


Et clandeſtinas ſpirat acerba necęs; «I, 4 


Tutior incautum ſecretò vulnerat Hoſtem | 
Et fruitur latebris pernicioſa ſuis. | 3 

Felix morte tamen dum per compendia vidit 
Inſidias, Hoſtem, Vulnera, Fata fimul. 

Sie ſuppreſſa truci bacchatur Hamma furore 
Et raptim clades ſpargit ubique ſuas. 


—— — 


Cavendum eſt ne magna Injuria fiat 


UM requie Miſer imbelly ſua funera cernit 
Contentuſque ſuo vulnese ſponte cadit; 
Vindictz maleſuada vicem ſuſpiria ſupplent 
Fœmineumque animum mollior Angor alit : 
At Virtus proprias dum luſtrat ſquallida clades 
Sævaque jam miſera vulnera facta dolet, 
Vindicat illa ſuos tandem truculenta Dolores 
Et capit impatiens arma relicta Furor. 
Z 2 Mors 


9. 
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Mors vicina ſitit crudelis fata Tyrannt 
Et miſerum alterius morte perire juvat. 
Sic Cruor ultrices jaculatur mortuus iras, 


Et funeſta ipſum tela Cadayer habet. 


2 / 


— 


Dat Dolor e 


QU n immergis demens Aganippidos Undi Num 
Quid juga Par naſſi celſa ( Poera] petis* 

Quid tibi centenas depoſcis (Perfie) Linguas ? 
Hlacce, quid exoptes in tua vota Merum,? 
Spernite Caſfalios Latices : Qui DoCtus abiret 

= Imbuat & Lacrymis proluat ora ſuis. - . 
Non ego Przerides, non Phæbi Numen adoro ; 
Luctus Apollo mihi, Miaſaque Luctus erit. 
Mæror inornatus didicit proferre diſertos 
En ( Paphie Volucris more) gemendo ſonos. 
Ut ſapit infelix Lingua Philomela reciſsà, 
Callet & ut . dextera fata * ! 


— 


— 


Magna Fortuna, magna Gervitus. 


Ava Circers ardeſcit Gemma venenis, 
Pattoluſque ſuis toxica miſcet Aquis, 
Sic & — latitat Crocodilus in agris, 

Sirenque in placidis ſola triumphat aquis. 
Felices tandem mixtos habuère Delores, 
Curzque 1 inſomnes Regia Tecta colunt. 


£44 
£ * 


8 * : | 1 * — 
— — a A or . _ | 
Ad Cusropku veniam petens ſeriùs ſommands, - 
Oncretà glacie Tellus induruit, Ipſe 
* Seriùs & lecto ſurgit Apollo ſuo. 
Naturæ nobis Lex diſplicuiſſe videtut 
i Si Lampas Lucem provocet ante Diem. | 
nd{Numinis officium duplicis Tu perfice (Cs) 
Nocte mihi Morpheus ſis, & Apollo die. 
8 - — — * | 7 | s * 1 * 
In carmina Amici ſui que forts inreni. 


| & 2 i FT ms 
A Ttigerant(Edvarde)manus modd Carmina noſtrag N = 
a lee A 2 Numine miſſa 7 Y ATE 1 
Accepi, n dedi ſimul oſcula, grates 
Et cæcæ retuli, debita Dona, Der-. 8 
Et ſemel ut vidi doctæ Chirographa dextr , ; 
Crediderim digitis {cripta Rite Tuis. Men 
Verbaque Cecropii ut perlego compta'Figuris, _ 
Hes hec Palladi Chari Sodalis . K 
Singula vox ſpirat Parnaſſus Numina, Muſas, | 
Emphaſin & prodit Linea quæque ſnam. 1 
Undique (Proh Super: |) Facundia fulgurit, Anguem, . , . 
Qualis mulceret ſtrenue Cadme tuumn. 
Vidimus attonitum repetito Carmine Phebum, \ fi 
Et modd dejectà contremuiſſe Lyra. / 11, 
Vidimus exanimem necnon ſtupuiſſe Mrnervam, 
Aonides poſitis conticuiſſe Libris. - © 
Hinc properare Tygres aſpeximus, "inde Leones, 
Et Volucres curſum precipitare ſuum. 
Vidimus intereà ſalientia Saxa, Deorum * 
Ceu Nemus Orpheo Yate canente ſolet. * 


. 


4 


* 
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Hzc tibi Carminibus Divina Potentia, vires 

His inſunt Magicæ (docte Poeta) Tuis. 
Jam ſileat Naſo, cæcus Tibi cedat Homerun, 
Jamque Tibi Lauros tradat uterque ſuos. 


—_— PV EI 


—— — *— 1 — 


In 5® diem Novembris. 


BArban qud Rabies? Inamænas tendit ad Umbra 
Regna petit præceps Dit opaca Furor? 
Ignipotens fabrile novum ſibi Mulciber Aftne 
|  Quzrit & emerito jam nova Tecta foco > 
Heu Scelus ! In Surkxos hæc Machina dira paratur? 
Infera Celicolis Tartara bella gerunt? 

Parce tamen, Styg:ie#Proles inſana Paludis, 
Spicula in excelſos ſæva vibrare Dxzos: ' ” 
Parce ſerenato tantas inferre ruinas - 

Orbi, ſiſte ferox, improba Roma, ſcelus. 
O (ah!) cædes Tellus tremefacta futuras, 
-Etxtremit artifices obruitura necis 

Erubet en facinus Lux ſplendida Phæbus Olympi, 

Nubis & in tenebras conſcia Luna fugit: 

Territa conſtructam ſtupuerunt Sidera cladem, 
Ethera neglectis contremuère modis. 

Quid ſua. Salmoneus ſimulata Tonitrua jactat? 

Emula que Tellus Fulmina mittat, habet. 


4 1 


—_— 


Abſit Funere Pompa, 


2 UM latebras quærat Dolor, occultoſq; receſſus 

t tacitos furtim Lacrymarum ventilet æſtus, 

Aut ſeſe celare queat, Cur Funera luQtu- 

Polluimus? temerantque pios Fpicedia PPE 3 
X 


equi!s 


Vefunctos Cineres, -propri 


Cadayer | 


* wr adeſt dum Pompa 


mt. erit, 2 dum ſurgunt Buſta Trophæis 
ictaque Victrices comitatur Purpura Lauros. 
imirdm fic flere juvat, magnoque paratu 

jolie ornare Dolores. 
[anti conſtat Amor, magnique — he flets. 
dincerus fine teſte Dolor, nec Præſea luctus 
Tibia divulget. Facibus fir grandior Horror 


uneris, & planctus If nary perennant. 


- 
wn Sc Mt. . Sas , 
« 4% 


7 | * * * . 


„ = LB. ö of 


Nec mceſti queſtus Numina veſtra movent ? 
ur lacrymas inhibet, cur mœſta tonitrua, Celum 3 


cebe quid quid Eors urgis ab Undis? 
Eheu! Salſa oculis e Unda tuis. 

ccine D1t planctus, fic ſpernitis ergo * 5 
Neglectis Ether luctibus altus vat? 
allimur: advento (Fucents) Te Numins es) 
Conjunctoque micant Sidere — Tuo. : 
xultant SUPERI, totuſque triumphat 0 

Et Sol Puedes fortior urget 2 5 
Quin Tae etiam, mox exceptura adaver, 
Ridet, & en flores induit Alma noyos. 
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\ H! læto (Suri) ſpectatis Funera valtu?” ; 


- - 
. 
_ 


Nec rapiunt nitidum Nubila 8 Diem? 5 


uitur, faſtuſque Regi, Morſque ipſa Triumphi py 


bs * _ "S FS J 
- bd 7 95 4 FF, 
1 ö 


(18% 2 oa 


 Epigrammata binn 
L | Ih 


An Materia Pals * 8 m 
Vorn Sulſtautiali? e by: 
Nor 


N vultum Proteus nunc hunc, ndnc induitilly N 
Et mira Species quas velit arte eapit. I vix 
MATERIES incerta vices ſortitur eaſdem D 
Et Metamorphofin quamlibet apta ſubit. ine 
At rebus FoxMas quicunque deeſſe putarit, + | Q 
— Ambiat nee Dive 1 tuos. 
4 
An — ki "Ty reals WEE 
Pn 1 anti quum Saturnus Numen ha A 
uem mals Natorum membra voraàſſe ferut * 
Hinc patet,, & minimi eſt Momenti ſit- ne 5 In 
Me * elt Sin 118 Kare Edax. Sin pa 
Ae Inte 


An n Forme ae J 4. 


Cum ut artifices ſuſpendit Aranea cellas, 
Quas de Viſceribus texerat ipſa ſuis: 
Vim exercet Apis certà ſub Lege laborem, , $ U 
Nettareque Ambroſio Dædala Caſtra ſtruit. — 
Anxietas Formicam urget, Curæque ſagaces, {WO NR 
Dum certas, Hyemis præſcia, condit opes. 
Non rudis, aut Mens ſegnis inerſquè ad talia cog 
Sed Sacra Flamma intùs, vel 3 ipſe moet 


emen. 2 ir 


A ow" 


— * — yl — 


e fins . in uno Hive Ne. 


Mpiger antiquas renoves, Tyrinthie, vires, 

JPN fs re 22 manum. | 

— etenim ſepteno horrent colla ardua nenn 
Diteſcitque Hoſtis fertilis enſe tuo; k 

. YNon-AnmaSnumerat Capitum fœcunda Propago, 

lar Neque novas damnis it illa a ; 
 MVix una innumeros, & ſuſtinet arts 

Dum laſſum immani mole laborat onus. 
Fige Enſem la ed brevis auſtret ichs 


teri, atqu 
Wa * —— rp uct co oy 


_ 


1 
— ——— * rin 
= - 


An Patentia Aris dfinguantur ahi it "it 
n N 

Tipavit felix Wade Nase fa 9 

Præſtitit incolumem pulchra ſate 

Ne quæ vis fieret ſanctiſque Potentia — 
Jure 3 proſpera ad Come 

Sin patitur vel Mente divortia, | | 

Interiens A (dere reſts ab he © n mY | 


Yo T1 ' * 


—— 


ö 


0 


n * iii. ths, 


Pr ar n PF”, : 4 a 


An — Moth & Qujetis 
3 ineſt? Af. pt 


I U Motds Andtrix eadem Neroza Quietit, 
Alternis vicibus geſtit Amn frui. 
Omnia flacceſcunt, ſin wrequieta moventur, 


ee eee 4 


Funereos luxus;;;ptetiofaque: damna ruinæ, 


a » Pilgpblg. 


* — 


a Generation anHLS via Grrgte erin? Af. 


PosT nimios annos in grata 8 tædia Lucia / 
Cum A A riam vita 2 en 
Jnderum ſpoliis, & dives Meſſe Sabed, | 
Tradit odoratis membra — Pyrisz 71K 

Exequias Matris, fœcundaque EY 

 Officioſa-ſup protegit Uniafinuz- +1 - 

Proles ſopitis latet: a fayillis, ns r 
Et te pet ĩgngto vi — Na un“ 


156 eee 


Parturi nata rependit i:: ** 


Idem dat tumulum, dat & incunabula Nidus; 
Mortque * vitam [et & pal n 


** 


& al Jy ous calls ft Hil : A. _ 


VTpereos Dentes dum ſpargit Ame, 
Inſtituit Generis dira Elementa not.. 
Quod Bruti fuit, Humanos conleſcit in artus, 
Tuncta quidem Bruti tune niſi Vultus erant. 
Non nova Progenins vibrat priùs arma viedtims! 
Fraternas cœpit quàm cumulare neces. 


Miraris ſi nom Nativa ferocia deſit; 70 
Crede, nihil — rn Draconis alt. | 
ERIE * — nnn — Elapſ 
An Tore mnoveatur'? Neg". «15, Gar 
PR; ExuxcOrivexy o libravit pondere Tran 


Ne qualaptaret mobilis arte Stress 
Quod fi continuo nutaret languida motu 
Pondere torperet debilitate ſuo. 
„ Phaniam.. Af Ab 


— ang 920 ZONOH HANOG ; 4 — dA n. 
FT TW TT VWnijyimromromng , 
4 e — — 


— fila 
c a fugis, neiſcis fines, ſperniſi 7" 
Quas Narr fag dete e nn 
wbul WW; wh 0144 T1 D _—_ {UN 70 
Hi . nnr r 


rüde Alio in 


en 18. Nie 2 ele 0 


Que, nova Symphathicos jactat Medici — 
Et quales 7 Palias Haſta dare, 
Incaſsùm tentant ſurdam ddedusere mam 
Tympana, mortales Tympana docta ſonos, 
—-po froſt ſua Toxica ES 15 
lirce, præſenti mow nocere 2 


0 " i. 


Jl 2. -4 1 
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Adde tamen Vinum, Flores non peſcere ndrunt , 
Nec ſaturant tenues viſcera hiulca wank Les: 

Umbra levis vacuo deludit m | 
Latrantem alyum fallit ananis-Opor::: vie #1 . 

Non Planta mihi dulcis honos, nec grata 
Gloria, nec Yatem vel. _ Laurus alit. A 


N. 5 Aue | VE vi AE T <A 


— { 

— . 410 1e Mienen 

| Dino averie-Tui precor Oris honates, 
Frontis — (ſeva pu decus 81 L 

Ng meus — Gena, 


I vago devorat igne * ü lan 
es radiorum acies leto e 15 
Atque avida nimium luce venena capit, 2. 
Mille fluunt de Te Srrciks, & mille Ficun ck, 
Invaduntque Animam lucida tela meam; 37G 
Semper ades, gratàque mihi ſub Imagine ek 
Inque Oculis habitas mollior Umbra meis: 
vel tu pulchra minũs cupio, valiat Ipie — A; 
Durior, & ſaltem jam mihi Cacus _ 
Ani 2 2 2 e ee Far 
—_ cet CY "24 8 0 ne 
e Ot: . Is IT $1 540% £1 
Icinum-ve videsrimpellere- Corpora Coral 
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) UM: mortalibus Bellum & Ruinam minitant 
Fulmina , & iratum Cælum CERA 
Fulgur & Tonitrua, ſtatim, quaſi taciti pEni 
furoris nuſericors Cælum; imbribus ſuis miele 
Nec tam ardentes iras nielids quam — 
Aud uit ere. Sic Pbæbut, he 1 
ſecund⸗ etur Conflagrarionem, & | 
conſulti Fi ſentiret ex Aquis quotidiè 
git, & ſubjugatis collis facile Equos pe 
rat ſpumantes. :Cum. errantes Boves reduxenii 
Paſtores ſudantes, Foiuen ſtatim petunt 
& cum difficſles ſollicitavenuntl. his om 
nes Flammas cum ſiti Et ſic un 


Aquis orta, in Aqui: — et. (431 | 
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EI A eſt Humani Generis ctatiditio, 4 Nxronl 
ſtabilita, ut cam Dominos oonſtituit mortiles 
zquales fecit. In Statu etenim NATURE Honunes 
non magis quam Bruta tenentur Non er 
tins ſcilicet naſcimur quam predamur, & Herculirit 
ſtar in Cunis inſeſtamur. libet, licitum 
eſt,' & ſtat, pro Ratione, f t pro Lege: ee 
cum nullas alias Ag 2 præter nobis ut 

les & Privatas. Et obi non eſt Humana Obligatio, 


ibi non eſt Divinus Cultus. Fruſtrà enim mortales 
deprecarentur 
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__ ; A 
Proprium: Et Dear nullatends t Homi- 
nes, cum ſeipſos conſultare noherunt: Eadem 
verd ſunt Mænium & Templorum ſtrages, & tot 
tandem de Dzzs quot de Gentibus triumphi. Sed 
culta magis quam Hæc habemus R quibus 
er _— 6 felicitatem acceptam refert fi- 
— Hæc enim ſunt Yincula quibus 
— inculti & feroces felici quàdam neceſſi- 
tate compelluntur, & prom ad vitium mortalium 
Animi ſuaviſſimè caſtigantur. Sed in NaTur£ Statu 
undique Hoſtes & Crudelitas, Bella & St ES, & 
triſtia Sævitiæ Monumenta: Nec citi lem 
ſuam in lacem produxit iners hæc ALM ParEns, 
ad triſtiorem conduxit mortem; Nerxis in- 
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Ruſtra Luxs — fruftrd * 
F. imploramus auxilia, fi dormientem — 
& vel in glorik ſid otiolam aſp piciamus. Pethme de 
Innocenti merita eſt hæc Sore exile — ſi in- 
ter Tenebras illas, quibus ſumma folum Flagitia- 
digna ſunt, verſari gaudeat. Hoc non aliud eſſet 
quam Sirenum fallacia, quæ dum fub ſpecie Volu- 
ptatis invitant, per Saxa & magis terribiles per- 
ducunt Scopulos : Et fic ifta NoZzvage Dre. 
ſolum lætos nobis pauliſper diſpenſat Radi 
graviori tandem obducamur Caligine; ps es ut 
priora Gaudia futuras ſemper ominantur Miſerias. 
Hzc vero clariori luce diſpellit C Mr, & mor- 
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196 Oratiunculæ Phiigſopbica 
talibus propenſiorem conſervat Munificentiam, 
quam ut ad eorum facinora o ceret, & alte. 
rius admitteret concubitum. Perſpicuis Lom Ra- 
dis noctis Imperium & majus Decus nemo adhuc 
denegavit. Nullatends mindunt in. 
vidioſs Nubes, ſed p nt: Ih enim cr. 
n e hare FN , |. 
1 DD 
4 Eu pe heath i? . 
147 
Ju triſtes amicorum Conclamationes defi | 
— fun revocare non poſſunt, & 
md in-ztekum Conclamatum eſt, 
cilem Aerem aſcenderent una cum 
ces, Celeſtes Seder nobiliori Menti 
ter Æternas Domus felicitatem. Precamur ut "= 
ſe noſtræ Lacrymæ uſque ad Celum aſcenderent, 
& irata Numina, fulmina & ſtrages minitanti, 
placarent, ne ſub perpetuo ſudaremus :pondere, 
& ipſo Arre, quo vitam continud ſpiramus ſuaviſ- 
ſimam, opprimeremur. Eructat Mare inias divitias 
nec ſemper intra limites ſuos continetur ambitio- 
ſus Neptunus; Et quod fit Deus ire in Celos videre- 
tur & Sobolem Venerem hinc — viſere: on. 
o fuo Imperio ſentit us; & Orient 
Dini liberum teſtantur: Fluctuantes Naves pa- 
cata fronte & facillimis viribus ſuſtentat: Nec ub 
lubi coarctatur Hic Maris Deas, licèt inter Coclefte 


. & Infernum Plutonis Imperium. 
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in. ¶ Ecurè jam contiguas aſpernentur Flammas r- 
c. > nee Neves, dum ipſius Igui: contactu corrobo- 


antur. Nec cui mirum videatur, fi Vena & Mari 
orta tantos inſpiret ardores, cum Calor & Frigus 
e invicem promoveant, mutuoque conflictu eva- 
dant fortiora. Sic dum doliarns ſuis incluſum Bac- 
bum 1nopinanter aggreditur Boreas, fortids reſiſtit 
— ſibi — admittit : Sic ex con- 
rarus acquirit vires, Virtutit inſtar, cujug ſplendor 
on adeò clarus eft ut inter Vitales F lu- 
re · Neſcat, ſed inter Ferales Umbras & circumfuſas 
i: W enebras ſplendet clariori Luce; Necnon peſt mor- 
m loquetur vecalior Fama. 
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—— 7 : Bend for King i 314 eas 


King David; who was ſometime before 2 
ſaner at evil Croſs-—As all our Hiſtpriaps (and 


this Author too both before and after As Pallgy) Pa, 
reſt WEE bas 
10 


Pag. 248. line the ↄth for his Brother Fialhh Kc en 
his Uncle Philip: He being Uncle to the Dauphin 
(there mention d ) and — to King Jobs: Aus 


— af» * 


ſo our Author owns him to be * 250, ine 
an I wy. : 


Tree 17 Continuation I 


CE 
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AG. 49th. of the Continuation,” T; | 25 805 
went to White- Hall; which Palace 

nas uſe by Cardinal Yale ſey long after. K 
241. line 11th, Tis Haid, there 
5 the Plague i in Half a years time 27 374, Which 
I believe muſt be too many; For in the Great 
mages 1665 in the Whole year there "pet of the 
but 68596; and eto os 16 then was, at 
thrice as big (or de Pay King Edward 
the thirds time. hee St: M. Pettyes c Ap 


met. pag. 13. . 
22 — 8 3 
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F a. 
head IP WP wi ——_— ov py 4 bs "4 4 *# +» „ Mo. _— 
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Pk e 24. In the Mar gin, Rabobis fet as the Nane 


"the Canaanite or Syrophenician Woman; But 
vkois any Authority, ſhe being 
ther Evangeliſt. See St. Matthew Chap. r 5. verſe 
21, and St. Mart Chap. 7: v. 26, 

Pag. 4th. line 10. Ver. 8 iy of deny; read the 
Iſles of Silly in Cornwall. 

Pag. ao. line 32. whereas it is ſaid K. Edvard 
came as far as Creſſy in Poilien, it ſhould be Creſſy 
in We. 

9.231. line 28. 9 Author words it thus - He 


ed. Duke of e and th Dubs flies 
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H- of England n 2 2 v0, Lond. 1701. 13 


nam d by- nei- 


202 e — 
arg; and wou fuer none to N them: And 
5 we ſame 22155 was Duke both of Lancaffter 
and Hereford, and the Dukes baniſſi d, were of Ne- 
folk and Hereford, which our Author quite omits, 8 
as he likewiſe does the Kings Marriage with the 
King of Frances young Daughter. | A 

Nos: 281, linc oft — 6. Our Author FX P i 
, hat the Normans were offended, who would hav Bl muſt 
had their Own Countrey honour d with the Sepulcher of 
John Duke of Bedford: Which muſt be a 
ſince he owns in the Line above, that he was bu: S0 7 
ried in our I s Church at Wen, the chief City | 
ot Normandy. . f N 

Vo. Il. | 
| - Whereas P Pag. 129. line 20. * 8 4th of 
ua is {aid to be Stabb d. in the Mouth by 2 
lac, 15 ſhould be in the Breaſt: So Mu lays . 
reſsly. 

: Pag. 414. Une the laſt but 5. — He 
Duke of Glouceſter is ſaid to have Dyed in the 1 ach 
year of his Age, it ſhoud have been in the 2oth year 
and 24 Month. 

Whereas Pag. 472. line 24. Our Author call 
Chriſtina (that refign'd. her Crown) Queen of Dew 
pid tis certain ſhe was not, but — of Swe 

tt. 3 as} 

Pag. 512, line 8. Quære what is meant by thi 
Expreſſion, viz. The Fleet was order d to chſe: a 
a Body. 14 or 15 Foot deep. 

Pag. 533. lines 17. 18. 24. Tis aid aer = 
pen d ſeveral Encounters between Dundee and Na- 
kay ; in the firſt of which * was Kill d. 
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Sr. Wil, Temple's rt RT ” : 


P4 AG. 33. Sr. William ſays, That the Romans kept 
in Britain 1 Legzons to awe the Countrey —hich 
muſt be improbable, Becauſe the whole Empire 
under maintain d not above Double Rs 
Number, of which Authors allot but 3 for Bricamm., 
So Tacitus Hiſt. Lib. 2. CAP. 100. a 


th... 
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Sr. Will Temple's Mijſeelnie 800. Lond. 1692. | 


ereas this Ingenious Author (Pag. 313. of 
that 2d Part) ſays Citero defended Labienus ; It 
ſhould rather be Ligariut; of whom this Story is 
told; and there is no Oration of Cicero s extant 
for Labienus. 
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the Diverſity of tow 
e World. $00. Lon. 1674. 


men 
guage and We trough 


72 146. The Reference (in the Margin) to 

. 5 is miſplac d: which cant properly be 

ht as a Teſtimony concerning the Region 

— over againſt ava; becauſe not diſcover d till 
above 1400 years after Farre. 
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Foannis Roſſi, Autiquarii Warwicenſis, Hiſtoria Rogun 
Alice. E Codice MS. in Bibliotheck Bodlejand ds 
ſeript. per Tho. Hearne. 800.1716. © 


*#TIS not out of any Diſreſpect I bear to this 
Induſtrious Rgztor, that I once more take 
on me to Animadvert-upon ſome unwary Exp 
ons of his, but purely out of reſpect to the Ho- 
nour of our Unverfity, which I think he does un- 
deſervedly abuſe. For Pag. gth. of the Preface to 
this Book, he ſays a | 
E guoediſcimus priſtinis ſeculit Magiſtratus Ata 
demiæ diligentiam — th adbibuiſſe ne Exercitia Aa- 
demica & Literaria perfunctoriè præſtarentur, idſue 
etiam Veſperiarum atque Comitiorum tempore, qua b 
ſee Antiquis temporibus quotannis fuerint celebrata, (ſe- 
cus atque nunc dierum * ſolent,) in æternam Acadi- 
miæ laudem. —— | 
Now tis well known, That there is as much E- 
erciſe perform d every Year in our Univerſity (and 
that as ſtrictly too) as ever was in Former Times, 
and perhaps more than in any other Unzverſity in 
the World. All the ſeveral Exerc:fes that the Sta 
tutes of the Univerſity require (excepting only the 
Terre-filius's and Muſick and a few other 
at the A) are as rightly and duly and laudably 
perform'd in theſe Modern, as ever they were in 
Ancient times ( excepting the Times of Courſing las 
they call d em), which were in plain Engliſh, Tunes 
of Fighting (very Unbecoming Scholars), for a 
ter they had been ſharply Diſputing (College # 
gainſt College) in the Schools, they fell to 1 5 
ing it out in the Streets) 8 
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"Tis well known, That, beſides Private Exerciſes * 
(of one ſort or another) every Day in all Colleges | 
and Halls, there are Publick Exerciſes (ſuch as Di- 8 A 
ſputations, Lectures, Declamations, Exammations, 

&c. ) perform d in the Publick Schools almoſt every 

Day in Term Time : which every Individual Scho- 


— 


=. 


this lar is oblig d by the Statutes of the Vniverſty to 

perform, before he can be promoted to any De- 
i gre in the Unzerfity : At ſome of which Exerci- 
Ho- ſes (eſpecially at the more Solemn Times for Ex- 
un erciſe, as Lent and Ad) the Vicechancellor himſelf 
> to is often preſent, nay ſome of thoſe Exerciſes can- 


not be perform d unleſseither He or the Pro-/ice- 
chancellor be ſo: And at ſome other Exerciſes . 
one of the Proctors is always preſent, nay thoſe | \ 
Exerciſes cannot be perform d (and paſs pro Forma) 
unleſs he be ſo. Beſides all this, there is no Pub- 
lick Scholaſtick Exerciſe at any Time perform d, but 
either one of the Magiſtrates of the Univerſity is 
actually preſent at the Performance of it, or at 
leaſt the Performers run the Riſque of having one 
of the * Preſent at the Performance, and | 
conſequently take all poſſible Care before-hand in 
providing for the due Performance of their reſpe- i 
ctive Exerciſes, as not knowing but that ſome Ma- 1 
giſtrate may be Preſent at the Petformance of em. 
And this ſome Scholars do to gain Applaule , 1 
others to avoid the Diſgrace of being Plucke (as 
they, call it), i. e. commanded to deſiſt from the | 
Performance of their Exerciſe for that Time, and | 
lo to provide themſelves better againſt ſome other | | 
Time. Which thing of being Plackt, is what ſel- 
dom happens, ſcarce once in a year, but when it 
does happen, tis ſcarce ever wip d off as long as a 4 
man lives. | Indeed _ 
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Indeed the moſt Publick Time for Publick E. 
ertiſe, is the Ad Time, and we have not had fo 
many Publick As of late years as were in Former 
Times. But what then? We have as much Publich 
Exerciſe perform d every year, excepting only as 
I {aid before) the Terrefiluss and Muſick 8 
&c. the loſs of which, I preſume, is not much te- 
retted. And the Great Expences that ſuch Pub 
fe k Times us d to be attended with, are 
better employ d in Publick Buildings to the Env 
largment of our Colleges, and to the greater and 
perhaps more laſting Honour of the Unzverfoy 
(of which we have had more within theſe 20 years 
than have been fince the firſt Foundation of our 


Colleges. ) 
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The Ancient and Preſent State of the Univerſity 
f Oxford. By Dr. Ayliffe. 800, 1714. wy 


„e 


Vox. I. | 
Pee 203. The Date in the Margin ſhou F be 160 
and not 1709. 
272. The Date in the Margin ſhouldbe I 264 
274. line 10. Read Portioniſte. 
—— line 17. Date in the Margin v 
384. lines 7 and ro. Quære how 2 Scholars 
can be born in 3 Counties? Unleſs the 
word And (in tas roth) was turn d in 
to OT. N 
422. line laſt but 6. * Sr. Eubale Thebwall, 
' Quzre whether ſome Kings, Biſhops, and Do- 
Qors of the Church, Governors of Colleges, Vice 


2 and even the Beſt of Univerſiti 
- have 


Amendatig be 207 4 * 
have not ill Treatment in this Vol. in Pages 4. 
166. 208. 209. 216. 242. 323. 420. 458. 476. 
477. which I have neither Time nor Face 40 . 


examine A: 


— —_— a ** —— —— 
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— of Europe 2 Fol. . Lond, 1697. 


PAG; 76. lines the 3 laſt. 'Tis ſaid, Albbonſus was 
taken Priſoner by Ferdinand King of 


whether there ever was any King of 5 kar 


Name; and what he ſhoud have to do in Portu- 
Ie Home? 


» — Ati. 


Dr. Heylin's Hp. of A Gr Lond. 1631. 


His Hiſtorian ſeems miſtaken Pag. 27th, where 
he makes Montanus the Senator to the E.. 
peror Tiberius — Whereas Juvenal who tells the 
Story in Satyr the 4th. makes him to be Domitians 
Gueſt. Vid. Juvenal. Sat. 4. Verſe 119. 

Nor was Montanus the Blind Senator, but Me fall; 


S PAT KAS rr 


- 30 
_ w—\, = 


IJ — that admir d the N 
64.1 n e 
A | it cee Lond 16979. 
lars 


the! P AG. 1 74. on the 2 Column of the Reverſe 
lin- (which is not Paged) lines 21. and 224, Inſtead 
of, 1 States took it (i. e. Venlooſin 1 532. and loft it in 
wall. 1535: Read The States took it in 1632. and loft: 
Do- it in 1636. For the States were not then in being; 
ice · Nas being not erected till the year x 579- 


Pag. 


| Emendatio Authorum. 


208 
Pag. 161. Col. 1. line laſt but 14. Inſtead of, In 
1629 a Decree was made &c. Read, In 1529 a be p 
Cree was made. . (wh 
The ſame Page, line laſt but x. Inſtead * of, Juli 
1630, read 1530. be: 
Pag. 258. Col. 1. line 11. Hat 
This Author ſays that Mantua is 34 miles” 11 'P 
North-Eaſt from Turin: It ſhoud rather be 150 * 
miles, almoſt full Eaſt ;. as will _ to rhe 35 . 


of any one verſt in Maps. een * 
Pag. 3x1. Col. . line 37. 4 "Tr 


This Laber ſays of Carthagena, That Sas . hauſs 
canus made bimſelf Maſter of it, gfter a long Suge p 
Whereas he took it in a Siege of one Day. So . wad 
A ſays n. Lib. 2. Cap. 6. and Porting Hit. 
Lib. 10. | 

Pag. 4 415. Col. 2. line laſt but 20. 

This Author ſays that the Rever Jordan empties it 

Self into the Caſpian Sea, which being many Hundred { 
Mules diſtant it muſt Wr be a great Miſtake; that W , 
River emptying it ſelf into the Mare Mortun or 


the Lake Aſphaltts or ¶ balliter. 
CITY EY A 
The The Twkib Hi 2 Savage in aa. goo. 
70 f. (TY A 
Vor. I: th 
Tranf 


AG. 70. Tis ſaid, that Baldwin was made En. by th 
Pi or of Conſtantino about 30 years Old: and 17 

next Par tis {aid that he Dyed in the 334 
year of his Age after he had Reign d not a full 


year. 
Vol. 


Emendatto Aut horumt. 
Ti 28 why Alba 

74. Tis got ki went to ali 

5 in gay). Where bouk A 


And the Lower Torn, 1 2000 Jam 2 — 
| Pag. 289. Quære what is meant by the Expreſ- 
N Whether Inhabitants of New- 
Fre hauſel (the only Place nam d, which the ſenſe will 
4 —_—— Or, ol ſome Place got tamed, which j 
Ra W_ WOTIe rin 
lit Pag. 290. "Tis ſaid, * the 24th the Garriſon fab 
ly d out; ci. But . dam d there, 
nor any where elſe. 8 5 210 
Fag. a8 . - whether it, can — be 
calld a Hirmiſh (as tis inthe Margin) in which the 
two main Armies were engag d and about 10 Men 
Ar 7. El mitts ©: 


— * 
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Dr. Spon's Hiſtory of Geneva, Ful Lond, 1687. 


PAG7, in the laſt line is mention d the Over- 
throw of the Swedes ; which is a miſtake of the 
Tranſlators ; The Swedes being not then known 
by that Name; and beſides are 00 far 
from that Place: e it thoakd be the 
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PAG. 142: Ang z. Gt. Srabo is corre 
without Reaſon about the Diſtance 1 1 


eſte to the We 
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The Hiperyof the Lis of ar Gn. 4. o. 161 


Mx Obadiah Walker late Maſter of Univerſity 
College and Author of this Book, ſtands con- 
demn d by al proteſtants for his Romuſh*Tenent 
in ſo much extolling the Bleſſed Virgin 
our Saviour Page the 1120. line 7. where he ok 
her the Second Eve to Salvation to Mankind) 
the Firſt had caus d their Ruin. ps de 852 
line 13, in his aſſenting to thoſe — 
Church who aſſign to Her a Sanctiſitation * 

than His. In all other Parts of his excellent Hr. 


* 1 think be. & $ Unexceptionable. 
N. ede Ju vs 1 Net — 


. 


1 Ante; Flori Foie In Uſum Delph, neo! 41 

. 40 er rr t 1632. 

| 11 „een 

PA. 57. r erraſſe Foie bes i 
Notis ad hæc Verba, . Greewo ferro,' Num. 18. 
Dixiſſe etenim oportuit Romanos(non- Macedonas) 
- pil uſos eſſe: Bellum ſcilicet non inter Macedo- 
nas, cæteroſque Græcos (ut Notæ videntur innue 
re), ſed inter Romanos 9 geſtum erat, 
qu? 


4 * . 4 1 ol 
- © * * p 3 2 4 . - 4 ey 2th. = 
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__— Legonar wa-) terns 


"I 100, Not. 60. Oblervat Fen. ab, F 
rum vocare Ulimam Galliam que 4 9s Das 1 
Ultima non opponitur Preme ſe 
telligitur Ordo Numeri, {ed Gentium ſitus. = 
ergo idem valet ac A 0 bahnte on Pr 


TIT vincia. 
f 


„% Vin, — 8 1 
b Onfers _ IT 


ag. 17. The Emperer Claudine % ſaidio be the Sim 
of Auguſtur ; Whereas he was the Son of Druſus 
Nero Germanicus by Antonia Minor. 

Pag. 54+ Tis ſaid Marcm and Aittiliut were ſent 
Ambaſſadors tothe King of Pera: Whereas it ſhou'd - 
be ſaid, To Perſes King of Macedonia. 

Pag. 84- Whereas tis ſaid, The Humour of. 1 
was to have every thing done by Haranguing ; 
Tis a Miſtake, as appears by in his Dia- 
og. de Cauſis Corrup. Eloq. Cap. 40. Quęm enim 
' Oratorem Lacedemonium, quem Cretenſem accepi- 
mus? quarum Civitatum ſeveriſſima Diſciplina, & 
Is — Leges traduntur. So ſays Pater culus, 
I Lib. x. Cap. x8. Neque Ego hoc magis miratus 
ſum; quam neminem Lacedemonium Oratorem, 
in I aut dum vixit Authoritate, aut poſt mortem oe 
rü. morià dignum 
nas) i Pag. 87. Quxre whether Pindar cantruly bead 
0. to have Jo cleſely follow'd Aſelbylusꝰ Whereas he flou- 
\ne- ¶ riſn d ſometime before him ; or at leaſt at the ſame 
rat, © Time; He at Tau, and the other at. Athens 4 
2 an 


212 FEmenduttc Auboram 
and fo tis likely neither heard nor ſaw bis Trage. 
—. till he had compos'd his own Odes. Vid. Send, 
de Poet: Græc. Cap: . e 

ag. 126. It is ſaid that 
Fo, ooo Romant at the Battle near Ti : where 
(as all Hiſtories agree) he flew_ but r 5000's! Be. 
fides how can it be otherwiſe true, what is {aid juſ 
after, that the Battle at Canne was far more nn 
in which were 4.5000 ſlain, 
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AG. 66: — "oY affirms that theſe Words abs 

terculus, - molliſſimd dulcedine Curmimum mm- 
rabili n are ſpoken of Homer, which are certain- 
ly ſpoken two —_— er Hyjod. =_ * 
Cap. 7. 
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Tes oh the Prince obalt the Latin Bs Ve 
is confeſs d on all hands to be out in his Chro- 
nology in making Dido to be contemporary with 
Hneas. For according to the common Computa 
tion, there are no leſs than 296 years Diſſerence 
between the Time when Husar liv d, and the Time 
when Dido reign d. Indeed there are ſeveral Learn. 
ed Criticks that make this · Apology for. Firgih . 
do preſume that what he — a 
Poetical Fiction to adorn his — and 
Colour to the Hatred between the ( dee, 
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and the Romans. But be this as ĩt will: tis certain 
the Poet did her Wrong, in placing this Queen 


and Foundreſs of Carthage among the number of 


the U 
Sword and Flames, 
ſee her elf depriu d of her Trojan, 


Tertulliau ju- 
ſtify d che Aſhes vf his Country- womun, aſſuring us 


py, ſaying She ſacrificed her ſelf to the 


She was one of the Chaſteſt Lady's in the Worid, 


and did more in Pe the Apo having than St. 
Paul _ or 

it u #han to Burn ; She rather choſe 
to Burn — to 3 — 
Alive, and rather F 

than to 2 n 
licited her a ar the Dench of ho rnoad whom 


She Lord. 
Treatment of this Vinthous Carthogi- | 
eee anne HO 


of his, 5 
At Regina gravi ; jamdudum fe Cura 
Vulnus alit venus, & caco c 
Multa Viri animo multuſqus recunſas 
Gentus Honos, berent infixt peſtore Vultus, 


Verbaqus; eee «| 
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$i non pertfum Thelami Tadeque fab, 
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out oi a Deſpair oonceiv d to | 


ſaid, T 
making her Own Funeral 


Amor- Sc. a 15 E42 | 
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* Ceneca, | . WILU Rk 


| POTN fays that Seneca turn d Chriſtian in ithe 

| year of his Life. And Harms Dexter, 1 
notable Hiſtorian, gives him this Character, De 
Chriſtiank re bend ſentit, fafluſque Chriſtsanus oceultis, 
— ſays this of him, 5 Po: 
ganice ; fi Paganus, Chriſtians. Sr. Roger L 
calls him a Good E Honeſt Chriſtsan- bages, And Sti; 
rom Cannonizes him, and him in the num 
ber of Chriſt's — Yet forall this, the MS. ai 
Seneca / Epiſtles to &. Paul, and & 1 
Seneca ( one of which. is in Merton College Libr.) 5 
ſuppos d to be Spurious. However this ſame MS. 
in Aſert. Col. Libr. contains (beſides theſe 8 
ſititious Epiſtles, and other things co 
many W never yet printed. _ 
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P4G. 177. Tibul. Lib 15 Eleg, 9; erſ. Pons 
3 ——Permiſit lene miniſtro. 

Editor ait in Var. Lection. hoc nullo ſenſu i 
Quid autem fi dicimus Vinum hic ſubintelligi (cui 
ſenſui proximus Verſus admodum favet Jap pw 
puè cum de Arcanis detegendis Locus iſte logus 
tur, & in eodem ſenſu am adhibeat de Yano; Vo 


cabulum Horatius,, Od. 21. Lib. 3. Verl. 13% cen 
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Tu lene tormentum ingenio lee, 
Plerumque duro -—-- | No 


b y : wv 
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Emenadatio 2M 3 * 
Ita inſuper legit Edit. Phil. Junts Flopent. r503. 
Et Edit. Cal Paris 1535. Nec non Hen, 
Petri Baſil. 1530. ' 
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pee 48: Cap. 29. inttid : 
Pro God adventam, Ege Sub Adventum. 


Pag. r38. 
Qi bi li io fd nſec is i 
tre reditum. | 


Ferro fbi ad ſues peper 
Literula ergo — 1 eo, 
ie 1 3, 


Ferro fibt ad ſuus aperuere r | 
Qu Distoue mee ee WI 
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PAG. 67. Hic errare videtur dana, dicens S- 
pionem Afr. vit à ſt Gem nomine No- 
bilitatum : Conſtat enim longs ante, C. Marcium 
Coriolanum, à victis Coriolis nomen ſibi indidiſſe. 
Pag. 77. Pro Grecis populs, lege Gracie paw ; 
——— Tp ee | 
116. Citatur Taciti Annalitm Lib. 19. Cum 
* Libri hadid non ſuperſint niſi „ 
Pag. 227, Pro Hiberniam, lege Librniam: Qund 
enim Carolo Magno cum Aut qui Hi 
lernia inter — — a 
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characters 5 rhe Claſſick hather . 


Homer and vi Pag. 1 8 
Thucydides an Livy. Hutt N 0 341 
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Pagan Mythology. [23 „ ene ti 4p re 24 
P. a x8 VI. r 0 
Tbemata. en » 3 
b; Omne Animi Vitum tend conſpeftia in fs 5 — 1 = 5 
Crimen habet, quantd Major, qui peccat, habetnr. 1 tat, | W 
2. Cavendum eſt ne magna Injuria fiat F Fortibus & Miſeris,,-- 141, 13. I 
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4 8 Ne 7 15. 4 
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pag. 4. line 24. Read laſt. 4 


19. 4 Read Republik | —_ 
20. line 23. R 32 
21. line 23. Read — = a 
55. line laſt but 6. Read "nearer, 
69. line 10. Read Patiens, 

109. line 15. Read Pucher: 

136. line laſt but 2. Read 


164. line 14. read een 


